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Assistant United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


We begin the program with a topic con- 
taining two full-sized educational mouth- 
fuls. Each one has been the subject of long, 
heated, and often inconclusive debate. On 
each one innumerable articles and even 
yearbooks have been written. There is a 
rumor that they are incompatible. But it is 
to the conjunction in the topie to which I 
would call your attention. The chairman 
might have phrased the topic, ‘‘the scientific 
method or creative supervision.’’ She might 
have said, ‘‘creative supervision in spite of 
scientific method,’? and no doubt the 
speaker would have tried to be accommodat- 
ing on either topic. But the one selected 
by the chairman implies that the scientific 
method and creative supervision are, or 
may be, complementary ; that the scientific 
method contributes to doing a really crea- 
tive job. 


SUPERVISION IN THE PRESENT SITUATION 


In order to stand off and get a perspec- 
tive, suppose we examine just what super- 
vision has to face at the present time to 
secure maximum results. If we may define 
creative supervision as the job of establish- 
ing conditions in which each teacher can 
do her best work, it may be helpful to 


examine the situation on which the creative 
supervisor is to work. With what stuff is 
she to create? What is the job which super- 
visors, creative and scientific, must face 
these days to provide good working condi- 
tions? 

In the first place, they are to work with 
a teaching staff which has had insecurity as 
its constant companion now for several 
years. City schools are employing 18,000 
fewer teachers than they did in 1930, and 
according to the reports of state superin- 
tendents there are now approximately 
200,000 certificated teachers who wish to 
teach but cannot secure employment. Since 
1930, at least one in every seven cities has 
reduced its art, music, physical education, 
or health staff. These are figures often 
seen, but when we view them in the light 
of our present problem we realize that the 
situation in which teachers are now work- 
ing is one of insecurity and instability. 

Further than this, many of them are in 
actual want. More than 45,000 teachers 
will receive less than $300 this school year 
if they are paid at all; more than 200,000 
teachers will receive between $300 and $750 
—that is, one in four receives less than 
the minimum code wage allowed for un- 


+ An address delivered before a) Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Cleveland, 


Ohio, February 27, 1934. 
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skilled labor under the N. R. A. Schools 
are now operating on 368 millions of dollars 
less than they used in 1930. The largest 
percentage of this saving has, of course, 
been in the salaries paid to teachers, and it 
is therefore perfectly evident that many 
teachers, never having achieved the level 
of a cultural wage, are now reduced far be- 
low an actual maintenance wage. Besides 
these background conditions, which are 
supposed not to intrude on the day’s work 
but which of course are reflected in health, 
poise, and outlook, teachers are facing 
severe difficulties in classrooms today 
through drastic reductions. Lack of or- 
dinary teacher materials is common, and 
at present many schools are operating with 
abnormal lack of equipment. From 1930 
to 1932 the textbook purchases dropped 
one-third. Even in good times few elemen- 
tary schools had anything like adequate 
reference materials for serious problem- 
solving techniques. Now it is not uncom- 
mon to hear of whole classes that have 
practically reverted to rote learning. 

Another difficulty accentuated by this 
lack of equipment is the sudden and un- 
looked-for increase in enrollments. There 
is still no great loss without some gain, 
and the big bad wolf of the depression does 
seem to have done a good turn in sending to 
school many thousands of children who had 
not seriously intended to come. Lack of 
employment opportunities, want, cold, and 
hunger have sent many children to school 
at a time when provisions for their care have 
dwindled. It is perhaps more true than 
grammatical to say that teachers must now 
provide more services to more pupils with 
less equipment and with less encourage- 
ment than ever before. 


THE RELATION OF TEACHER-TRAINING TO 
SUPERVISION 


A third element in the general situation 
which creative supervision is supposed to 
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struggle with is that of inadequacy of 
training of the teaching staff. The state. 
ment that teachers are inadequately pre- 
pared for the responsibilities put upon them 
has become a truism. The picture drawn 


by Mr. Gaumnitz in a recent publication of | 


the Office of Education dramatizes the 
situation. He says: 


If we were to image the 153,306 one-room 
teachers recently reported by the states as stand- 
ing side by side, one every 3 feet, their ranks 
would extend in an unbroken line for a distance 
of 871/10 miles. If this army of teachers were 
arranged in such a way that the one having re- 
ceived the least amount of training stood at one 
end and the one having received the largest 
amount of training at the’ othdr, a person re- 
viewing this great company would find it neces- 
sary to walk a distance of 148, miles before 
coming to a teacher with a training longer than 
two years of high school; he wonld have to walk 
nearly half the entire distance before coming to 
one with more training than high-school gradu- 
ation; he would have to continue his walk for a 
distance of 66 4/5 miles before reaching the first 
teacher with the equivalent of two years of 
normal-school education; and he would have to 
prolong his walk to a point 3 miles from the end 
of the line before coming to the first teacher 
who had the equivalent of a college education. 


Possibly this picture is of the worst 
situation in our country. We expect and 
have the less well-trained teachers in our 
one-room rural schools, but the situation 
is none too good even in the city elementary 
schools. Only a few states require a four- 
year college course as a prerequisite for 
teaching in an elementary school, and only 
a few states require four-year college 
graduates to have had training in elemen- 
tary school problems to be eligible to teach 
there. There are in this audience directors 
and supervisors of instruction whose re- 
sponsibility it is to provide adequate leader- 
ship for the teachers of all of these grada- 
tions of training, from the one-room rural 
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school on through the highly profession- 
alized elementary schools of some of our 
best city systems. We cannot say that the 
depression has drawn this discouraging 


| picture of the training situation through- 


out the country; it has always been a bad 
one. The last few years, with their de- 
ereased resources and increased respon- 
sibilities, have encouraged us to examine 
the situation more critically than we have 


| before. 


CONFUSION IN CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


To add only one other element in this 
situation subject to change through super- 
vision, we may consider the status of the 
curriculum at the present time. From 
1928 on through 1930 was a period of in- 
tense curriculum revision. During that 
period 60 cities issued more than 170 new 
courses of study. Since 1930 the Office of 
Education has received copies of 59 course 
of study publications issued by state de- 
partments. This tremendous activity in 
making and remaking courses of study is 
both hopeful and discouraging. Certainly 
it shows dissatisfaction with the old, initia- 
tive to try something else, and a desire to 
find and set down new objectives; but it is 
evident that there is very little common 
agreement upon certain questions which 
have to be answered before a course of 
study can be prepared. For example, in 
the matter of the elementary English cur- 
riculum, anyone who starts to write either 
a course of study or a text has to answer for 


| himself the question, ‘‘What should the 


content of a language curriculum be?’’ 
There are, of course, at least two answers. 
Some courses and some texts answer it by 
saying that the content should be interest- 
ing, worth-while subject matter from the 
fields of social and natural sciences through 
which desirable language skills may be de- 
veloped. If this answer is accepted, the 
chapter or section headings in the cur- 
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riculum or textbook are expressed in sub- 
ject matter terms: How the Indians made 
dishes, how our messages are delivered, how 
the pioneers traveled, the story of Colum- 
bus, and so on; and appropriate language 
skills are then developed through the use 
of this content. Other courses and other 
texts answer the question by saying that 
the content of a language curriculum 
should be those language skills, knowledges, 
and habits which are socially useful and 
desirable for a given age level. If this 
second answer is accepted, the chapter or 
section headings are expressed in terms of 
desirable language skills, knowledges, and 
habits. Some of the headings may be the 
following: making a report, making an- 
nouncements, writing invitations, planning 
a play; and the interesting subject matter 
is then introduced as a means of reaching 
these objectives. Current practice seems 
to be in the direction of the second answer, 
but it could not by any means be said that 
there is unanimous agreement either among 
courses of study, among textbooks, or be- 
tween curriculum makers and textbook 
makers as to what the point of view should 
be in this respect. 

Other subjects suffer from this same con- 
fusion, and altogether result in a mental 
morass from which supervisors must help 
to extricate teachers before they can begin 
to do their best teaching. Besides the con- 
fusion which must now and then result 
from this apparent indecision, it would not 
be strange if teachers should become some- 
what self-conscious from the clamor going 
on as to whether they can build a new social 
order, whether they dare speak the truth, 
whether they are people, and soon. They 
are as aware as we are that the schools are 
at once held responsible for what is hap- 
pening to us now, and charged with the job 
of guaranteeing that it will not happen 
again. No small problem this, for the 
scientific method. 
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All this together summarizes a rather dis- 
heartening picture of the situation in which 
the supervisors and directors of instruction 
now find themselves. If you are of the 
school which believes that starving artists 
create the best pictures, then there is much 
of hope in the situation for you. If you 
believe that it is the job of creative super- 
visors to provide healthful conditions— 
physical, mental, and emotional—in which 
good teaching may be done, then there is 
much work indicated in the pictures here 
drawn and many places in which the spirit 
of scientific inquiry may help. First, of 
course, the supervisors will employ it in 
locating the problems that are deterrents 
to teachers’ best work. Letting the pro- 
gram of improvement grow out of these 
problems is a different kind of supervision 
from that which starts with a preconceived, 
full-fledged plan for change. We cannot, 
of course, undertake to analyze these press- 
ing problems, nor to follow them through 
their stages of investigation and experi- 
mentation. This is for other speakers and 
the new yearbook to do. We may, however, 
examine a few problems which professional 
literature indicates are fairly common, and 
see how scientific techniques are an ally in 
solving them. 


TEACHER ASSIGNMENT AS A SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM 


One problem which continues to press 
for experimentation is that of determin- 
ing proper teaching loads for individual 
teachers in elementary schools. The debate 
over generalist versus specialist continues. 
There are those who honestly believe that 
a teacher should be capable of attending 
to all the educational needs of the pupils 
of an entire class, making departmentaliza- 
tion and specialization unnecessary. But 
the great number of both instructional and 
extra-instructional responsibilities of to- 
day’s classroom makes this appear ques- 
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tionable. A normal intermediate grade cur. 
riculum usually includes elements from at 
least fifteen fields: geography, history, citi- 
zenship, hygiene, safety education, char. 
acter education, science, reading, literature, 
language, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, 
art, music. Each one has its interesting 
and important content, contributing some- 
times to basic knowledge of the world, its 
people, and its weighty affairs; sometimes 
to ideals of what is fair, and just, and 
worth while ; sometimes to necessary skills, 
both manual and mental; sometimes to 
habits of right thinking and acting. All of 
these outcomes are dependent upon teach- 
ers knowing the content of each subject and 
the values to be derived from it. 
Changes in techniques are frequent and 
rapid; the terms in our pedagogic vocab- 
ulary show this. Diagnosis, remedial in- 
struction, case study, timed test, contract, 
unit, job sheet, ability group, activity, 
aptitude test, individual drill card—these 
are only a few of the terms selected from 
the modern teacher’s vocabulary showing 
somewhat the range and degree of speciali- 


zation necessary to keep in step with to- | 


day’s methods. 
Besides these instructional responsibil- 
ities there is an ever-increasing range 


° ° —_ e . ‘ 
of extra-instructional activities in which 


schools, and therefore teachers, are asked 
to share. Because of these heavy demands, 
it seems inevitable that elementary schools 
must make some division of teachers’ re- 
sponsibilities in order to accomplish their 
purposes. 
specialization for individual teachers. The 
problem for elementary schools is this: how 
ean they secure desirable specialization 
which avoids segregating children’s activ- 
ities into compartments but which, on the 


contrary, groups their activities so that | 


they are all the more possible of successful 
performance? It is evident that this prob- 
lem is now being settled on the basis of 


—. 


This division in turn leads to { 
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opinion, and most of us have very decided 
opinions on one side or the other. If some 
careful investigations of teachers’ prefer- 
ences, teachers’ aptitudes, pupils’ reactions, 
and pupil growth could be made, we would 
have a better basis for making decisions in 
this matter which has so much to do with 
instructional efficiency. 


‘mE NEW TEACHER’’—A SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM 


Another typical problem facing elemen- 
tary supervisors is that presented by the 
group of new teachers coming into the 
school systems from teachers’ colleges. 
Everyone recognizes the splendid progress 
made by teachers’ colleges in arranging 
varied, practical teaching experience for 
each student. But even yet it is difficult 
to give a prospective teacher adequate pre- 
training in situations which are like the 
ones she will meet on the job. Her knowl- 
edge of how children learn, of what they 
want to know, of how they react to differ- 
ent sorts of persons may be limited entirely 
to the schoolroom ; and her experience with 


- | teaching methods may have to be secured 


(due to the large number of students ready 
for practice work) in dealing with small 
Planning 
for five groups instead of one, for all the 
work of the day instead of for one period, 
is not the same situation but harder; it is 
just not the same situation at all. 

But every year into our rural and 


| smaller town schools, and into our city 


elementary schools from their own city 
training schools, comes a new group of re- 
cruits. Immediately it becomes the task 
of supervisors and directors of instruction, 
of supervising principals, of follow-up 


| supervisors from the teachers’ colleges, to 


find ways of capitalizing their fine enthu- 
siasm, initiative, and energy; their real in- 
telligence and capacity for hard work; 
their ambition for doing well what they 
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have been getting ready for, for several 
long years. This problem repeats itself 
every year, and supervisors have done 
pioneer work on it. 

Just recently accounts are heard of the 
use of new teachers in a sort of interneship 
in the schools for a year before they are 
finally appointed. This appears to have 
many good points: it actually places the 
new teachers and does not engender bad 
feeling toward the whole system of educa- 
tion by preparing people for work which 
they cannot find when they are ready for 
it; it also helps greatly in the present 
seriously overcrowded condition of the 
schools in providing smaller classes, in aid- 
ing overworked teachers, and at the same 
time in giving a practical training on the 
job. The teacher internes have an oppor- 
tunity in this way to become acquainted 
with the school system, to routinize some 
things so that their best efforts can go into 
those activities most demanding keen atten- 
tion when they actually have full charge 
of a classroom. One superintendent reports 
placing all certificated teachers in teaching 
positions by the expedient of organizing 
smaller classes and taking some of the more 
experienced teachers for assistant super- 
visory work while their places are taken by 
the probation teachers. 

From another city comes a report of the 
organization of panel discussion groups 
of the new teachers so that they may get 
acquainted, discuss their difficulties, com- 
pare notes. In still another city we read 
of a series of Saturday demonstrations 
planned to help all comers (and all comers 
are volunteers) in many of the hard situa- 
tions which the supervisors find in their 
travels. No doubt other supervisors have 
found still other ways of meeting this prob- 
lem of the new teacher. .If we may look 
forward to descriptions of their methods 
and reports of the effectiveness of each in 
evaluating the situations in which the new 
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recruits can do their best work, not only 
the individual schools but all of us will 
have gained by their experiences. The 
point is, we need to go a step further than 
trying a new plan far enough to make 
administrative decisions; it should be tested 
and tried again to find whether and how it 
improves the conditions in which good 
teaching is done. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


Our intense energy in constructing 
courses of study has already been men- 
tioned. It is another supervisory field 
which needs scientific techniques. 

Virginia’s State program of curriculum 
construction now under way illustrates 
both the principle of growing into a new 
curriculum and the use of the scientific 
method as an aid in doing a very superior 
supervisory piece of work. It is planned 
to last three years, covering three major 
phases of development. According che 
report issued by the State Department, the 
first year was utilized as a period for eduea- 
tion and orientation. During that time 
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study groups were organized to provide all 
teachers throughout the state an opportu- 
nity of knowing the program at first hand, so 
that during the second year, which was 
devoted to curriculum production, all could 
have a part in selecting and preparing 
material. The third phase, now under way, 
is used as a period of experimentation be- 
fore the courses are distributed for general 
use. This is a rather conspicuous example 
of a state-wide curriculum-making program 
which is not done with the writing of the 
course of study. Indeed we may assume 
from reports that the program is just well 
under way at that step. The critical evalua- 
tion which is an integral part of the plan 
furnishes an incentive for the best teach- 
ing anyone can do. 

Teaching load, new recruits, curriculum 
development are only part of the job, as 
every supervisor knows. But as illustra- 
tions they do fairly well if they will serve 
to indicate a few of the problems in which 
use of the scientific method offers to pay 
most handsomely in establishing a good 
growing climate for teachers as well as for 
pupils. 


— 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS! 


The Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction 


Paut T. RANKIN 


Supervising Director of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools 


The particular problem to which the cur- 
rent yearbook is designed to contribute is 
the use of the method of science in planning 
and carrying out the supervisory program 
as a whole. Scientific Method in Super- 
vision, the second yearbook, dealt with 
specific procedures which might be used 
to gather facts upon which supervisory 
decisions could be based. The Evaluation 
of Supervision, the fourth yearbook, 
treated ways and means of appraising 
supervision in general, and various par- 
ticular activities in supervision. This 
seventh yearbook, the third to deal with 
the scientific aspect of supervision, at- 
tempts to answer the question, ‘‘How can 
I as a supervisor incorporate the scientific 
procedure in each of my regular activities, 
and especially how can I utilize scientific 
method in organizing my entire super- 
visory program ?”’ 


CONCERNING THE BASIC POINT OF VIEW 


The point of view of the yearbook may 
be expressed in the form of four principles 
upon which there was general, though in- 
formal, agreement within the committee. 
The first is that supervision—the promotion 
of pupil growth through teacher growth— 
is tremendously important in the educa- 
tional program. The committee believes 
that supervision, despite the inroads upon 
it during the period of financial stringency 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1934, by the € 


through which we are passing, is a major 
source of improvement in public educa- 
tion, and must be maintained and strength- 
ened if the schools generally are to 
continue to develop and improve. 

The second principle is that supervision, 
since it deals with the education of the 
whole child, must reflect all major life 
emphases. Coédperation, creativeness, sci- 
ence, efficiency are unquestionably the 
words most frequently on the lips of 
thinkers everywhere to describe at once 
the goals and the methods, both in life 
generally and in education specifically. 
Your committee, although it has worked 
especially on the scientific aspect of super- 
vision, has sought to give due place to 
the importance of true codperation, cre- 
ativeness, and efficiency in the program of 
supervision and instruction. 

The third principle is that scientific 
method, which has proved to be so power- 
ful and so helpful an approach to the solu- 
tion of the problems of technological 
advance, of social and economic life—yes, 
and of government—can be and must be 
applied increasingly to the solution of the 
problems of supervision. 

The fourth principle is that the scientific 
method can be applied to every activity in 
which supervisors engage. Some educa- 
tional workers limit their conception of 
the sphere of scientific method in super- 


airman of the Seventh Yearbook Committee. 


A : 
*Condensed from an address before the oherman of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
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vision to the application of tests and meas- 
urements, or perhaps to the objective 
reporting of what occurs in the classroom. 
The committee does not subscribe to this 
view. Rather does the committee hold that 
every supervisory activity, whether the 
preparation of a course of study, the selec- 
tion of textbooks, or the direct assistance 
to an individual teacher, is rendered more 
effective when conducted in accordance 
with the tenets of science. 


CONCERNING THE CONTENT OF THE 
YEARBOOK 


The yearbook is organized around the 
activities carried on by supervisors, rather 
than around the elements or the type ap- 
plications of the scientific method in edu- 
cation. It is not a yearbook on scientific 
method in the abstract ; it deals with super- 
vision, with the problems met by 
supervisors in the performance of their 
regular duties, and with the use of the 
method of science in solving these prob- 
lems. So far as this book is concerned, 
scientific method is a means—a means to 
the end of improved supervision, and, 
through this, to improved instruction. 

The material included may be grouped 
in three divisions: 1. The first two chap- 
ters present respectively introductory dis- 
cussions of scientific method and of 
supervision. 2. The next two chapters 
treat of the bearing of scientific procedure 
upon two general aspects of supervision: 
the organization of supervision, and the 
planning of the supervisory program as a 
whole. 3. The remaining five chapters 
present ways of utilizing the method of 
science in the conduct of five major ac- 
tivities of supervisors: appraisal, the 
promotion of teacher growth, curriculum 
studies, the preparation of courses of study, 
and the selection and preparation of in- 
structional materials. 


2 Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs, pp. 
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CONCERNING WHAT THE COMMITTEE CON- 
SIDERS PARTICULARLY DISTINCTIVE AND 
HELPFUL IN THE YEARBOOK 


The committee has spent considerable 
time in the preparation of this yearbook. 
Because of our acquaintance with the book, 
we should perhaps point out the elements 
which seem to us especially new and sug- 
gestive. Here are five significant points: 

The first is the emphasis upon the pub- 
lic relations aspect of the work of super- 
visors. Ordinarily public relations is 
thought to be the special province of the 
superintendent of schools—and so it is, 
‘‘Nevertheless, the supervisory officer, 
working under the direction of the super- 
intendent, has certain obligations in this 
regard. He knows the instructional pro- 
gram and must share in the responsibility 
for having it understood and appreciated 
by the parents and the community at large. 
Furthermore, if he is to keep the instruc- 
tion in the schools attuned to the changing 
needs of society generally, and of the local 
community in particular, he must carry on 
a continuing study of community life and 
interest and needs.’’? 

Second is the emphasis on the planning 
of the supervisory program as a whole in 
the light of the situation which exists and 
the objectives which are sought. Each in- 
dividual supervisor, school, department, 
and the entire school system needs a super- 
visory plan. Further, the plan of each 
supervisory agent should be formulated in 
relation to the plans of every other agent. 
To the degree that such plans are made— 
and followed—the supervisory program 
will be unified, conflicts will be minimized, 
and continuing progress will be assured. 

Third is the plea for the use by super- 
visors of all possible data which bear upon 
the questions that confront them. The sci- 
entific worker is characterized by his un- 
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ceasing effort to base his decisions on all 
the facts which he ean secure. Particu- 
larly in the appraisal of instruction is it 
important for the supervisor to utilize 
every available measure of the changes 
made in children and in the community 
toward all the major objectives adopted. 
Fourth is the series of suggestions 
offered in the application of scientific 
method to the development of courses of 
study, and to the selection and preparation 
of instructional materials. These activities 
are of unquestioned importance to the prac- 
tical supervisor, but in the past they have 
received only a minimum of attention. 
Finally, the committee wishes to stress 
the attempt made in this yearbook to afford 
aid to supervisors in applying the prin- 
ciples of science to every major activity of 
supervisors. The reader will discover 
marked differences among the activities in 
the degree to which concrete suggestions 
are offered. It would have been far easier 
to have limited the discussion to those as- 
pects of supervision, such as appraisal of 
instruction, concerning which there is 
available the result of much experience 
and thought. The committee felt, how- 
ever, that the purposes of the membership 
of the Department would be served better 
by bringing together and presenting as 
much as could be found concerning the 
use of science in every supervisory act. 


CONCERNING THE BASES FOR JUDGING THE 
DEGREE TO WHICH A SUPERVISORY PRO- 
GRAM IS CONDUCTED SCIENTIFICALLY 


Perhaps the best way to summarize the 
yearbook as a whole is to indicate the bases 
implied for judging the degree to which 
a supervisory program is planned and con- 
ducted in accordance with the principles 
of scientific method. What questions 
would a supervisor ask himself in an 
effort to judge his own program in this re- 
gard? We suggest the following: 


1. Is the supervisory organization itself of 
such a nature as to encourage maximum 
use of the scientific method by supervisors 
and teachers alike? 

2. When the supervisory organization is 
changed, are the changes made in accord- 
ance with scientific principles? 

3. Is the supervisory program planned in 
the light of all the facts, including the 
needs of children, teachers, and commu- 
nity; and is it formulated with due regard 
to the plans of other supervisory agents? 

4. Does the appraisal of ipstrugtion take into 
account all types of Affects fapon children 
and the community? 

5. Does the promotion of feagher growth, in- 
cluding the prepardfion fof courses of 
study, utilize the general prder of science 
—discovery of the problqm, collection of 
relevant data, formulation of alternative 
solutions, choice and use jof the best solu- 
tion, and evaluation of the results of use? 

6. Does the program include provision for 
sharing in the conduct of basie curriculum 
studies? 

7. Is the program—particularly the course 
of study—based upon the findings from 
fundamental curriculum studies? 

8. Are textbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials selected on the basis of factual evi- 
dence of superiority? 

9. Finally, is the supervisor in the process 
of becoming a true scientist in his work? 
Is he keenly sensitive to problems ? 

Does he withhold judgment until the evi- 
dence is adequate? 

Does he seek to discover rather than to 
prove? Does he appraise continuously? 

Does he base his decisions upon the facts, 
and upon all the facts? 

Does he seek ever more inclusive general- 
izations? 














The committee, although conscious of 
the fact that our product falls far short of 
the ideal, presents this seventh yearbook 
of the Department in the hope that it will 
aid in accelerating the progress of super- 
vision as a science. 








AN EVALUATION OF THE SEVENTH YEARBOOK? 


CuirFrorD Woopy 


Director, Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, University of Michigan 


The Seventh Yearbook, Scientific Method 
in Supervisory Programs, is an appropri- 
ate final volume to the series projected 
from the issues raised in the Third Year- 
book of this department. One outstanding 
feature of the present volume is its close 
relationship to previous contributions of 
the series. Quotations from the third, 
fourth, and sixth yearbooks, used in fur- 
thering the discussion of the present vol- 
ume, not only attest to the value of the 
previous books but tend to connect this 
one with those that have gone before. The 
presentation of this report as the joint 
product of the committee as a whole also 
stamps it as a suitable companion for the 
preceding volumes. 


THE MEANING OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


The treatment of the concept, scientific 
method, is especially simple and lucid. 
The mere sound of these words often ap- 
palls the inexperienced and the inade- 
quately trained, but when the concept is 
explained as ‘‘the solution of a problem 
on the basis of the facts,’’ a great deal of 
the mystery of the term is removed. The 
characteristics of scientific method as 
gleaned from various books dealing with 
the procedure in sciences like psychology, 
astronomy, and bacteriology, and from 
those expounding the use of scientific pro- 
cedure in various fields. of learning are 
illustrated with great simplicity and vivid- 
ness. The steps in scientific procedure are 





not very different from those given by 
Dewey”? in his analysis of an act of 
thought, or from those later elaborated by 
Kilpatrick.* The close similarity revealed | 
when the steps are arranged in parallel 
columns suggests that the concepts of sci- 
entific method and reflective thinking are 
approximately the same thing. 

No implicit statement of this similarity 
between the concepts of scientific method 
and reflective thinking is made in the year- 
book. In fact, there is a possibility that 
the readers of the volume may get the im- 
pression that scientific method deals pri- 
marily with the collection and evaluation 
of mass-data, with the results of question- 
naires, central tendencies, and deviations 
of statistical data, 7.e., with objective facts; 
and that thinking applies in those realms 
in which such data are not available or 
procurable. This possibility exists because | 
of the preponderance of the portion of the 
book that deals with so-called objective 
data and methods of study. Nevertheless, 
the limitations of data per se are recog- 
nized. To illustrate: In the discussion of 
trial of hypotheses, one of the characteris- 
ties of scientific method, the author states 
the trial of the hypotheses shall in all cases 
be accompanied by measurement and 
evaluation in terms of the criteria adopted, 
and then quotes from Courtis a most help- 
ful distinction between measurement and 
evaluation. Among the sentences quoted 
is: ‘‘Measurement yields facts, but no 


1Condensed from an address before\ the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1934) 
2 Dewey, John, How We Think, pp. 
* Kilpatrick, William Heard, Foundati 






-¥8, D. C. Heath, 1910. 
of Method, p. 242, Macmillan, 1925. 
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. Discovery and isolation of problem 

2. Collection and classification of necessary facts 
3. Formulation of possible solutions ’ 
4, Adoption of criteria of solut} on Pd 
5. Trial of hypotheses ( | | 

6. Interpretation and generaligations 


7, Revision and re-trial of hypotheses 





1. A situation arouses an impulse or tendency 
to pursue a certain course of action 


2. A difficulty appears; how to continue the 
co action is unknown 


3. Exapimation of the situation to locate and 
‘define the difficulty 

4.'Suggested solutions arise; hypotheses are 
formed 

5. Implications are drawn from each suggested 
solution 

6. Actual trial is made to see whether deduced 
implications hold 

7. Asolution is accepted in the light of tests made 





merit attaches to facts, except as the indi- 
vidual has a basis of judgment of merit 
and makes inferences accordingly.’’ In 
other words, the interpretation of data is 
outside the data themselves. The interpre- 
tation of data is a process of extracting 
from and putting into the facts at hand, 
and is conditioned by the product under 
consideration just as the act of reading a 
selection or enjoying an orchestra produc- 
tion is conditioned by the material at hand 
and the experience of the reader or of the 
one listening to music. 

This generalization emphasizing the dif- 
ference between data and the evaluation or 
interpretation of data should be very help- 
ful in eliminating the confusion concern- 
ing the relative contributions of the sci- 
ence and of the philosophy of education. 
Both data and evaluation are essential in 
the discovery of truth and neither factor 
taken by itself is adequate for reaching a 
conelusion. Two quotations taken from 
the yearbook emphasize the points under 
consideration, although the statements are 
not primarily presented for establishing 
the proposition being stressed by the 
writer. Rankin, in Chapter I, in dis- 


cussing the meaning of scientific method, 
says: 


Some insight into the meaning of scientific 
method in education may be gained by stating 
what it is not. It is no possession of the 
vacuous type of open yhindJ It is not, at least 
not solely, the application¢f tests and measur- 
ing instruments. It is ngt the collection of 
unlimited quantities of da It is not the ap- 
plication of statistical formulas. Scientific 
method utilizes measuremént and statistics, but 
they are tools through which to attain under- 
standing of and control over factors in the 
problem under consideration. 


Cutright, in Chapter VII, in her discus- 
sion of the limitations of curricular studies 
—their fragmentary data, poor controls, 
poor techniques, and conflicting conclu- 
sions—makes these significant statements: 









pervisor find in 
which are available 


Seldom, if ever, does asp 
the results of the studies 
a complete solution o 9 of his problems. 
He must bring together’tfuths by a critical 
reading of many studies. Then, by critical think- 
ing, selection, and evaluatjon, he must fit to- 
gether these truths and qn this basis build a 
pattern of action. A plah of action based on 
even fragmentary truths i& superior to anything 
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he and the teachers could devise without such 
guidance. 

The fact that supervi have looked for 
ready-made solutions $6 their problems is due 
to the misunderstanding the whole nature 
of scientific method. \Obj chive study does not, 
without thought, yield trith either to the one 
who is conducting the study \or to the one who 
attempts to use the results \of such a study. 
Scientific method is a refinemant of observation 
and an improvement of the\basis on which 
opinion is formed. Scientific method and phil- 
osophic method are not two independent ap- 
proaches to problem solving, but rather each 
is correlative of the other... 







Even though these authors were not con- 
cerned with the quarrel between the pro- 
tagonists of the science and of the philos- 
ophy of education the writer feels that these 
statements and various others made inci- 
dentally throughout the yearbook should 
aid in the settlement of the controversy. 
The lay reader may not get the full import 
of the discussion, but the specialist will 
understand its real significance. 


THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF 
SUPERVISION 


The committee responsible for the 
Fourth Yearbook, The Evaluation of Su- 
pervision, could reach no satisfactory def- 
inition of the term supervision, so they 
did not attempt to define it but proceeded 
to set up the criteria for measuring its 
effects. This previous committee proceeded 
on this assumption, ‘‘Supervision is like 
electricity ; we don’t know what it is, but 
we’ve got it and can measure its amounts 
and effects.’’ The members of the commit- 
tee in charge of preparation of the present 
yearbook have likewise not exactly defined 
supervision but seem to have adopted what 
they term an all-inclusive purpose of super- 
vision, ‘‘pupil growth through teacher 
growth.’’ The committee, in adopting such 
a conception of the function of supervision, 
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makes its function coterminous with the 
function of the school. Thus supervision, 
while primarily interested in pupil growth, 
must function very largely through in- 
direct means: the teachers, the parents, the 
community, the curriculum, supervisory 
meetings, supervisory bulletins or the like. 
This conception of the function of super- 
vision is very similar to that stressed in 
previous studies, as evidenced by quotations 
from the third, fourth, and sixth yearbooks, 

The members of the committee avoided 
any effort to set up the educational values 
which should be sought either in education 
or in supervision. The committee, no 
doubt, had the feeling that they did not 
wish to consider themselves as an infallible 
educational dictatorial body or an educa- 
tional supreme court and wisely stated that 
the values to be stressed must depend upon 
the philosophy of education prevailing in 
any given educational unit. No doubt the 
committee had ample justification for not 
setting up given standards of values but 
it is admitted that, in this period of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, efforts at state- 
ments of desirable emphases in education 
are welcome. We need some criteria to 
know the direction of this ‘‘pupil growth 
through teacher growth.’’ The vital ques- 
tion may well be: In what direction or 
toward what goal is this growth? Does this 
growth present the muscle and bone type 
of growth or is it simply proud flesh? For 
the present the answer to questions like 
these must be in terms of prevailing educa- 
tional values. The committee, in Chapter 
VII, in the discussion of scientific method 
in curriculum studies, suggests a machinery 
for the determination of educational objec- 
tives and values which, if properly used, 
will result within a given unit in the emer- 
gence of clearly defined educational values; 
but the acceptance of these values is local. 
The method suggested has real merits and 
needs to be employed in larger and larger 
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wits. What a contribution could be made 
if this method were applied to the mem- 
bership of this society in one grand effort 
to create a new statement of educational 
yalues which should temporarily give direc- 
tion to both education and supervision. 
The functions of supervision are very 
well outlined under the following headings: 
(1) study of the pupil, (2) training of 
teachers, (3) conduct of curriculum investi- 


| gations, (4) preparation and installation of 


courses of study, (5) selection of textbooks 
and preparation of materials of instruction, 
and (6) conduct of a public relations pro- 
gram. The discussion under each of these 
headings is very comprehensive and illu- 
minating. The supervisor is surely given a 
very clear vision of the numerous and 
sundry tasks which fall to his lot. Both 
theoretical and specific suggestions are of- 
fered for utilizing scientific method in car- 
rying through certain types of supervisory 
undertakings. Chapters VIII and IX, 
dealing with the use of scientific method 
in the preparation and installation of 
courses of study and in the selection and 
preparation of instructional materials, are 
especially fertile in practical suggestions 
for all teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators. The supervisor is given hints as 
to the use of scientific method on every 
hand. He is told how to set up his edu- 
cational machine in such fashion as to have 
a scientific allocation of the various respon- 
sibilities among the different educational 
agencies of the system, to provide scientif- 
ically for codrdinating various educational 
activities, and to facilitate the use of scien- 
tifie procedure in every phase of super- 
vision ; how to use scientific method in plan- 
ning a supervisory program; how to use 
scientific method in the appraisal of in- 
struction, in the promotion of teacher 
growth, in the promotion of curriculum 
studies, in the preparation and installation 
of courses of study, and in the selection and 
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preparation of instructional materials. 
There is one omission, however. The super- 
visor is not told how to use scientific method 
in the evaluation of his own efforts. Pos- 
sibly the cause for the omission was the 
modest efforts of the Fourth Yearbook, un- 
der the chairmanship of the writer, on The 
Evaluation of Supervision. Possibly the 
omission resulted from the acceptance of 
the all-inclusive function of supervision— 
‘*pupil growth through teacher growth’’— 
with implications of widespread effects on 
all the various factors in the school environ- 
ment, including effects on pupils, teachers, 
parents, and the community, the building, 
the curriculum, courses of study, materials 
of instruction, and the numerous devices 
for supervisory and administrative activi- 
ties. The citizens of a community may 
be mystified at the nature of the activities 
in which a supervisor engages, but they 
will not be overawed by evidence or a plan 
for getting evidence for showing the rela- 
tive achievements in systems with and with- 
out supervision. The worth of supervision 
is implied but not established. It would 
seem that a chapter on the use of the scien- 
tific method in measuring the effects of 
supervision would have been desirable. 


SUPERVISION AS A COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY 


One of the major characteristics of super- 
vision as outlined in the Third Yearbook 
and adopted by the committee in charge 
of the present yearbook is that of being 
codperative, as emphasized in the follow- 
ing quotation from Chapter II: 


Supervision is codperatje€: (a) All super- 
visory agents work of mon ends. This 
implies that common en le been determined 
through the refinement whigh comes only with 
the conflict of minds. (b)/Supervision works 
with teachers toward the /solution of mutual 
problems. This involves the creation of situa- 
tions in which teachers bécome aware of their 
problems and seek assistance in their solution. 
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In Chapter I, in the discussion of the 
relationship of scientific supervision and 
cooperative and creative supervision, the 
following quotation appears: 


In no sense is scientific supervision to be 
thought of as in opposition to codperative and 
creative supervision. They are rather to be con- 
sidered complementary factors in the total situa- 
tion. This is clearly indicated in the Sixth 
Yearbook : 


How may we secure that ¢oéperation which 
makes for effectiveness’ in a¢tion and yet pre- 
serves variation in thinki g and practice? 
How may we safeguard individuality, insure 
intellectual integrity), provi e new ideas for 
reconstructing our beliefs, |jplans, and pro- 
cedures, and yet maintain that degree of har- 
mony necessary to group living and group 
work? 

The answer here would seqm to lie in the 
widespread adoption of the democratic spirit 
and the scientific method broadly conceived. 
These two terms are purposely joined. At 
base they are one, for democracy implies 
“fair dealing with all peoples concerned,” 
while the scientific attitude means “fair deal- 
ing with all the pertinent facts.” 





The committee apparently has accepted 
the principle of democratic participation 
and cooperative undertaking in the various 
supervisory activities. In many chapters 
the suggestions for utilizing the scientific 
method involve the principles of democracy 
and participation. To illustrate: In the 
discussion of the use of scientific method 
for promoting teacher growth, emphasis 
is placed upon discussion groups and study 
groups, the appointment of committees for 
given purposes; in the chapter on the use of 
scientific method in building and installing 
courses of study and constructing and 
evaluating materials of instruction, em- 
phasis is placed upon the following: collect- 
ing available facts from all teachers; bring- 
ing together opinions of teachers; revising 
the course of study in the light of criticisms 
of principals, teachers, pupils, and parents; 
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organizing so that the teachers may eres. 
tively contribute; urging teachers to 
experiment with materials stimulating eo. 
operative research; setting standards by 
teachers’ consent, ete. These general head- 
ings seem to be in keeping with the com- 
mon principles of democratic participation 
and codperative endeavor, especially if the 
activities concerned were approached in the 
spirit of everyone contributing to the solu- 
tion of a problem. 

While there is much evidence of super- 
vision as a democratic and codperative 
activity, one is often jarred in reading the 
yearbook by sentences and sections which 
seem to suggest that the supervisor, instead 
of being one of a group trying by means of 
collective efforts or group thinking to arrive 
at the solution of problems, is a trained 
leader with a scientifically developed pro- 
gram, consisting of both long-term and 
short-term planning, who is exercising all 
the powers at his command to get his fel- 
low workers to accept the program. Wit- 
ness such expressions as the following: 


To this end the staff must be fully informed 


regarding the purpose of supervision and the | 


means by which it will be carried on. 

The means most frequently used to acquaint 
staff members with the nature of the supervisory 
program and to develop a wholesome attitude 
toward supervisory /activifies is the general 
faculty meeting. 


/ 
The advantage which Lobe meetings possess 
in contrast with the ie type rests on the 
specific motivation of the group to be trained 
and on the possible concentated attack on the 


specific problem to be solved; 


The program of training through supervision 
should provide for codperating committees of 
the teaching staff to work with the supervisors 
in the planning and execution of supervisory 
activities. 

Staff meetings will be required to acquaint 
the members with the criteria to be used in 
qualitative supervision. 
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The head of the system outlines the policies 
and provides supervisory assistance, but he 
usually holds the building pyineipal responsible 
for results. In some Jarge city systems assistant 
superintendents or district/ guperintendents are 
held responsible for the gkegution of the super- 
visory programs in very number of schools. 






An effective supervisor fwill develop a pro- 
gram that is (1) completej (2) continuous, (3) 
conservative, (4) progressive, (5) constructive, 
(6) flexible, and (7) infegrated. [Note the 
absence of a criterion suggesting being planned 
in codperation with teachers or fellow workers. ] 


Other similar statements appear in the 
content of the book, but a sufficient number 
have been quoted to illustrate the point at 
hand. It should be frankly admitted that 
these citations have been taken from their 
natural setting and that their presentation 
gives a more exaggerated picture than in- 
tended by their authors. In fact, the writer 
would not be at all surprised to find that 
the authors had not consciously intended 
that the excerpts be interpreted in the fash- 
ion here followed. However, he must ad- 
mit, after having spent many hours on the 
committees in the development of the prin- 
ciples of supervision outlined in the year- 
books, The Evaluation of Supervision and 
Effective Instructional Leadership, that 
these statements gave him pause. 

While there may be a conflict in state- 
ments concerning the provision for demo- 
cratic participation in certain chapters of 
the yearbook, there is constant reference 
to the need for working and planning with 
teachers. The different authors stress 
supervisory activities which involve group 
thinking, group evaluation, group experi- 
mentation, 7.e., activities in which super- 
visors and teachers or other members met 
on a par and developed a common plan. 
In such meetings education in creation and 
not training in acceptance was the super- 
visor’s goal. Active participation of the 
group in the affairs of the group is democ- 
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racy’s way of securing maximum ‘“‘pupil 
growth through teacher growth’’ and of 
stimulating self-education and self-evalua- 
tion on the part of both teacher and super- 
visor. This type of participation is the 
method of effective leadership. 


THE SUPERVISOR AS A RESEARCH WORKER 


There are two implications made at va- 
rious places in this yearbook that should 
prove a challenge to the membership of 
this Department: the first suggests that 
the supervisors are not utilizing the results 
of research and scientific method in their 
work as they should; the second, that super- 
visors as a group are not engaging in crea- 
tive research as they should. Your chair- 
man in the preface states that 


Two implications grow out of these observa- 
tions which bear upon the application of scien- 
tific method to supervision’in the future. The 
first is that supervisors oughf to address them- 
selves to the problemy of disfovering or invent- 
ing ways of utilizing the method of science as 
far as may be in every su isory act, and then 
to report their findings-th orfler that other super- 
visors may know them... 

The second implication} is that supervisors 
ought to make sure that they are using all the 
scientific procedures whi¢h have been devised 
to apply to various supervisory activities. . . 
Is not every supervisor obligated, even though 
he may not have time to share in the discovery 
or invention of newer procedures, at least to 
utilize those which are available? 






In Chapter VII, on the use of scientific 
method in curriculum building, the follow- 
ing statements appear: 











The statement is frequently made that edu- 
cational practice is fromAen fd twenty years 
behind educational theéry. his “lag” indi- 
cates that, as a whole, charge of direct- 
ing instruction have b 
the results of educational 
also evident that no small n 
are apathetic or even disdginful of the results 
of educational research. . . 
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The majority of oft [t.e., curricular 
studies] to be found ucational research 
have not been conducted by the supervisory 
group. 

If these quotations are ample justifica- 
tion for the two implications made, and 
the writer from his experience in serving 
on committees for preparing the fourth 
and sixth yearbooks believes they are, the 
Department as a whole should be con- 
cerned. 

The publication of the present yearbook 
calls attention to numerous summaries of 
reported research, like those published by 
the School of Education at the University 
of Chicago, by the American Educational 
Research Association, by the Department 
of Superintendence, or other similar 
agencies. The yearbook also makes refer- 
ence to many investigations and shows how 
the data therefrom may be used in scien- 
tific manner in the solution of the various 
problems discussed. Whether or not men- 
tion of the failure of the membership to 
be adequate consumers of research and ref- 
erence to available summaries of pertinent 
investigations will remedy the situation 
portrayed is an open question. 

The present yearbook, with its many sug- 
gestions for using scientific method in 
formulating a program of supervision, 
evaluating the appraisal of instruction, 
promoting teacher growth, conducting cur- 
ricular studies, preparing and installing 
courses of study, and selecting and prepar- 
ing instructional materials, offers many in- 
centives to the supervisors for participation 
in creative research. There is a possibility 
that additional emphasis in the yearbook 
on the supervisor’s participation in pro- 
ductive research as a means of self-im- 
provement and of stimulating teacher 
growth, through detailed outlining of pro- 
cedures for arriving at scientific solutions 
of typical problems confronted by super- 
visors, would have been desirable. It will 
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be recalled that Spain in his list of super. | 


visory functions outlined participation in 
research on a par with training of the staf 
and field work. Various authors of the 
chapters in the present yearbook spoke of 
activities, such as experimentation or co- 
operative research, but gave the major em- 
phasis to the use of scientific method in 
other than controlled experimentation. 
The authors have certainly prepared a seed 
bed which should result in a sufficient num- 
ber of investigations so that, when the Amer. 
ican Educational Research Association is- 
sues another review of studies of learning 
and supervision of instruction, the commit- 
tee in charge cannot pass up the field of 
supervision with the assertion that no worth- 
while investigations have been conducted. 


GENERAL REACTIONS 


The yearbook in general is, as I hope is 
evident from this brief evaluation, very 
challenging. The little summaries at the 
beginning of each chapter are very helpful. 
The book as a whole, while possessing a 
few inconsistencies, is remarkably consist- 
ent in thought and in pattern. Slight va- 
riations of the steps involved in the scien- 
tifie solution of a problem appear in almost 
every chapter and efforts are made to illus- 
trate the applications of these steps in deal- 
ing with the problem under consideration. 
Both the values of making application of 
scientific method and the limitations and 
difficulties of using such methods are 
pointed out. The definition of scientific 
method is broad enough to include the 
claims of both scientists and philosophers. 
The practical suggestions offered in the dif- 
ferent chapters should be helpful to super- 
visors in each of the various functions con- 
stituting the work of supervision. The 
committee faced a difficult task in the prep- 
aration of this yearbook, but the results 
of their efforts are deserving of the highest 
commendation. 

















THE USE OF OBJECTIVE MEASURES IN EVALUATING 
INSTRUCTION! 


Witu1AmM A. BRowNELL 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


This is, in essence, an extended state- 
ment of a purely personal opinion. The 
criticisms advanced, the arguments sub- 
mitted, and the ideas propounded are so 
peculiarly my own that I shall make liberal 
use of the first personal pronoun—the 
better to absolve all other persons from any 
blame for what I shall say. Perhaps I 
exaggerate the degree to which you will ob- 
ject to the position I shall try to defend. I 
hope so, but I am prepared to expect op- 
position to my point of view. In making 
these preliminary remarks I am not de- 
liberately seeking to provoke battle. I 
merely realize that in refusing to pay to 
objectivity in classroom measurement the 
slavish homage which seems now to be 
popular in edueation, I am out of step with 
the procession. 

We can at least begin amicably by agree- 
ing to use the terms ‘‘objectivity’’ and ‘‘ob- 
jective’’ as they are generally employed in 
educational measurement. The very phrases 
“objective test’’ and ‘‘objective test item’’ 
embody the meaning I shall give the terms. 
The following question is a sample of 
an objective item: Columbus discovered 
America in (a) 10438, (b) 1819, (¢) 1612, 
(d) 1492. Only one of the suggested 
alternates is the correct answer. None 
of us would allow credit except for (d) 
1492. The question is an objective item 
on this account: all competent persons 
would agree in their scoring. 

I want to call attention to what I believe 


1 An address delivered before the Depg@rtment of 
Ohio, February 27, 1934. 4 


are three serious consequences which follow 
from overemphasis on objectivity in the 
evaluation of instruction. If what I shall 
have to say in discussing these points seems 
at first to relate only to teaching, I hope 
that the application to supervision will be 
apparent before I shall have finished. 
Overemphasis on objective measurement 
has the effect, first, of making measurement 
superficial, second, of misrepresenting the 
place of judgment in the evaluation of in- 
struction, and, third, of narrowing unduly 
the comprehensiveness of measurement. I 
shall discuss these in order. 

First, then, overemphasis on objective 
measurement is apt to lessen the depth of 
measurement. Assume that a written test 
on the addition combinations is given in 
a third grade. Assume further that for the 
combination 4+-7 the test papers of the first 
two pupils, A and B, show the correct 
answer, 11; the test papers of the second 
two pupils, C and D, the answer, 10; and 
the test papers of the third pair, E and F, 
the answer, 12. The teacher of course gives 
credit for the answers of pupils A and B, 
but not for the answers of pupils C, D, E, 
and F. So far as objective scoring is con- 
cerned, the issue is settled—or, perhaps 
better, there never was an issue. But in so 
far as learning is concerned, and therefore 
teaching, the issue is not settled. The truth 
of the matter is that it has not even been 
recognized. Let us look back of these 
answers. Assume that pupil A got his 
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correct answer by counting from 1 to 11, 
and pupil B got his as the result of a pure 
guess. Neither one knew the combination 
as he was supposed to know it, though both 
secured credit for their answers. Now as- 
sume that pupils C and D, who answered 
‘*10,’’ obtained this answer as follows: C, 
by making a mistake in counting (‘‘7, 8, 9, 
10’’) and D by thinking ‘‘4 and 7 is the 
same as 2 and 8, 10.’’ Neither secures 
eredit for his answer, though C counted as 
did A, and D showed a form of quantitative 
thinking (even though it was inaccurate) 
far more advanced than did any of the 
other three. Assume, too, that pupil E 
actually knew that 4 and 7 are 11, but ex- 
perienced what Knight has aptly called a 
‘‘slip in his connections,’’ and that F 
misread the ‘‘7’’ as ‘‘8’’ and so obtained 
‘*12”’ instead of ‘‘11’’ for his answer. 

I am not so much distressed about the 
misapplication of credit, though this is un- 
fortunate enough; children with clumsy 
processes have been encouraged by their 
suecess therewith to continue to use them, 
while children with better procedures have 
to some extent been discouraged from their 
use by their apparent lack of luck. The 
more distressing fact, as I see it, is that 
the objectivity of the measures was accepted 
in lieu of knowledge of vital importance for 
the guidance of instruction. 

Pupils A and C, both of whom counted 
the combination, the latter inaccurately, 
are in need of essentially the same kind of 
instruction in spite of the differences in 
their objective scores. Pupil B, who guessed 
correctly and so was given credit for know- 
ing the combination, needs, not to be ex- 
cused from further experiences with it, but 
to be taken in hand for the most elementary 
kind of number training. Pupil E, who 
had a temporary lapse, needs to be warned 
against this danger and perhaps needs a 
bit more drill to fix the particular combina- 
tion. Pupil F, who misread a figure, needs 
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to be urged to greater care in this respect | 
and perhaps needs some kind of teaching 
directed specifically to the removal of this 
disability. None of these learning needs 
(and so teaching needs) is revealed by the 
objective measures obtained. Nevertheless, 
educational practice customarily stops here, 
satisfied with having objectively (however 
invalidly and incompletely) obtained meas. 
ures of given performance. 

Another illustration will serve to empha- 
size in a different way the manner in which 
superficiality of measurement is encouraged 
by overemphasis on objectivity. Some time 
ago I was a member of a group who were 
asked independently to mark the paper of 
a fifth grade child who had tried to work 
several arithmetic problems. We were 
given no instruction as to credit allowances, 
and, as would be expected, our marks varied 
from about 30 to about 80. The purpose 
of the exercise was to demonstrate the varia- 
bility of teachers’ judgments, but it seemed 
to me to offer fully as good an illustration 
of the possible harmfulness of excessive in- 
terest in objectivity. The variability in 
marks could easily have been reduced to 5 
or 10 points by the prescription of appro- | 
priate rules. Thus, we could have been 
told to allow credit only for completely cor- | 
rect answers (regardless of the correctness 
of method), for properly placed answers, 
for properly labelled answers, ete. We 
should have had to be told to set aside what- 
ever special outcomes we, as the suppositi- 
tious teachers of the pupil, had striven to 
attain, and we should probably have been 
led, in our concentration upon answers, to 
disregard the special features of the child’s 
work. In so doing we should, in effect, 
have cut ourselves off from the very facts 
which we required to help the child in his 
learning. Our test would have been more 
objective, our scoring would have agreed 
more closely, but the cost would have been 
wastefully high. 
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Objectivity, that is, agreement in scor- 
ing, can be obtained, but it may be pur- 
chased too dearly. While I have no proof 
of the statement, I am inclined to believe 
that the more shallow we make our measure- 
ment the easier it is to secure objectivity, 
and, conversely, the more penetrating our 
measurement, the less possible is objec- 
tivity. But superficial measures, which 
distinguish not at all between the details 
of pupil responses, are of little aid in teach- 
ing, whereas more acute measures, which 
militate against objectivity, contain the 
hope for improved instruction. If in any 
ease objectivity has to be bought at the 
expense of data significant for teaching, I 
vote for non-objectivity. 

I come now to the second harmful con- 
sequence of overemphasis upon objective 
measurement, namely, the fact that it mis- 
represents the need for, and the worth of, 
judgment in the evaluation of instruction. 
In the first place, the very fact of insis- 
tence upon objective measures subtly im- 
plies that there is now no place for judg- 
ment, that judgment must give way to ob- 
jective techniques. I shall be reminded 
here that no one has ever claimed that we 
can now objectively measure all kinds of 
educational outcomes, but that we are mak- 
ing progress and soon we may be able to do 
so. I am fully aware of the progress alluded 
to, and I am highly hopeful of the impor- 
tant contributions already made and others 
anticipated, in the form of objective de- 
vices. The difficulty is that in practice— 
I mean in measurement as it is actually 
done in the classroom—we do not recognize 
the limitations of our present objective in- 
struments when we stress the advantages 
of objective measurement to the disparage- 
ment of teachers’ judgments. 

In this connection I think it an appro- 
priate question to ask, ‘‘Just how much 
does the use of objective tests increase ob- 
jectivity in evaluating learning?’’ Well, 
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first of all, in the practical circumstances 
of teaching, one decides to give a test. The 
decision is surely not based upon purely 
objective considerations. Second, one de- 
termines whether to make a test or to buy 
one. Let us say the decision, again a matter 
of judgment, is to make a test. Third, one 
makes up one’s mind regarding the kind 
of test—whether it is to be of the tradi- 
tional type, of the newer types, or a com- 
bination—judgment again. Fourth, one 
settles upon the scope of the test—judg- 
ment once more. Fifth, one selects the 
items to be included—little objectivity 
here. Sixth, one chooses the form to be 
employed—true-false, multiple choice, or 
what not—again little objectivity. Seventh, 
one frames the items as carefully as one 
can—and once more has only his judgment 
for guidance. Eighth, one prepares a key 
by listing the correct answers—a judgment 
which may not be acceptable to other 
teachers even of the same subject. Ninth, 
through opinion one defines the conditions 
of administering the test. Tenth, one 
scores the papers—at last objectivity. But, 
eleventh, one assigns marks—another incre- 
ment of judgment, and a big one. 

Throughout the whole process action is 
based upon subjectivity. The element of 
objectivity which is introduced into the 
evaluation of instruction by the use of objec- 
tive tests is seen to be pretty much out- 
weighed by subjective factors. Nor is the 
amount of objectivity appreciably enhanced 
by the adoption of standardized tests. The 
teacher’s judgment continues to operate at 
most of the steps listed above, and when it 
does not, its place is taken by the judgment 
of others. Even were it practicable, as it 
is not, to employ objective tests for the 
measurement of all educational outcomes, 
judgment would not be outlawed; there 
would still be need for it. 

We have come rather generally to dis- 
parage the place of judgment in classroom 
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measurement because of our overweening 
trust in objective tests. For the same reason 
we have also come to depreciate the worth 
of judgment. There is a definite feeling in 
some quarters that no classroom measure- 
ment is of any value unless it is ‘‘scien- 
tific’’—unless it can meet the standards of 
objectivity and reliability which are set up 
for research. This feeling is not confined, 
as might be expected, to a few college pro- 
fessors who make of measurement a special 
technique apart from the technique of 
teaching and who thereby would deprive 
testing of a vital function and teaching of 
one of its most valuable instruments. On 
the contrary, this feeling is shared by per- 
sons who are closer to the classrooms of the 
public schools; it is found among adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers. It is not 
uncommon even among classroom teachers. 

The truth is that overemphasis upon ob- 
jectivity has tended to rob teachers of con- 
fidence in their judgment. It is small 
wonder that this is so, when one recalls the 
number of times teachers have been re- 
minded of the variability and the subjec- 
tivity of their estimates. It was well that 
the studies of teachers’ marks should have 
removed over-confidence in judgment, but 
it is not well that they have almost de- 
stroyed every vestige of confidence in it. 

Now it is an unquestioned fact that 
teachers’ marks vary. I have already re- 
ferred to a specific instance of such varia- 
tion in the case of the scoring of the arith- 
metic paper which I earlier described. 
These variations, you may recall, were due 
to differences in the elements of perform- 
ance which were selected for considera- 
tion and to differences in the weights as- 
signed to those elements. Furthermore, it 
was shown that elimination of these differ- 
ences would have led to agreement in scor- 
ing. This elimination would have led, too, 
to a seore of slight value for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 
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Yes, teachers’ marks vary, but I contend 
that they should vary and that in the long 
run we should congratulate ourselves that 
this is so. The mark that the teacher gives 
a paper is determined by all the factors 
operative at the time, among them being 
her notion of the purpose of the subject as 
a whole and of the test in particular, her 
conception of satisfactory answers to the 
various questions, and so on. As these fae- 
tors change—and change they will—in 
number, in character, and in their relation- 
ships with each other within the pattern of 
her judgment, her next marks reflect that 
change. And this, I repeat, is a fortunate 
cireumstance—if not for the purposes of 
research, then for the education of children. 
One of the great virtues of judgment is the 
fact that it is so flexible and open to in- 
fluence. Lack of change denotes inertia, 
incapacity for growth, fixed status. 

I am not attempting to defend the prac- 
tice of giving school marks; much less am 
I trying through a liberal application of 
whitewash to conceal their many shortcom- 
ings. I have merely cited them as a kind 
of practical judgment which has had, and 
still has, its place in the classroom. For 
a long time to come—forever, I suspect, the 
teacher and supervisor will have to con- 
tinue to appraise teaching and learning 
through some form of subjective evaluation. 
There is nothing discreditable about evalua- 
tion through judgment, provided that that 
judgment be critical, fair, and well-rea- 
soned. We shall promote both teaching and 
supervision more by improving judgment 
than by undermining it. 

I come now to a third harmful conse- 
quence of overemphasis upon objectivity in 
classroom measurement. Such overemphasis 
has the effect of limiting too narrowly the 
range of our measurement. The evil here 
does not stop merely with a lack in the 
breadth of measurement as such, any more 
than it does when our measurement is lack- 
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ing in penetration (the first of the harmful 
consequences which I have discussed). 
Failure to measure widely enough, just like 
failure to measure deeply enough, takes its 
ultimate toll from the child. His learning 
is facilitated or impeded to the degree to 
which we measure broadly as well as search- 
ingly. We must remember that the tests 
we give (whether written or oral, formal 
or informal) constitute the best single in- 
dex the child has of what we are expecting 
him to learn. Now, we can measure cer- 
tain educational outcomes satisfactorily by 
objective techniques, and we do so. But 
the evil is that the child adapts his learn- 
ing to meet the outcomes which we test and 
he disregards other outcomes. If we meas- 
ure information, the child tends to learn 
information. If we test no other outcomes 
(because we cannot do so objectively), 
then the child learns little else. The reason 
for his delinquency is clear—not being 
measured in terms of these neglected out- 
comes, he is unaware of their existence. 

Our classroom conduct may justify the 
charge that we are engaged in changing 
Thorndike’s famous ‘‘binomial’’ into a 
‘“‘trinomial.’’ Thorndike has said, first, 
‘‘Anything which exists, exists in some 
amount,’’ and, second, ‘‘If it exists in some 
amount, it can be measured.’’ The third 
term which our practice in measurement 
is adding to the first two is, ‘‘If I haven’t 
measured it objectively (or, if I cannot now 
sO measure it), it doesn’t exist.’’ 

It is high time that in our teaching and 
testing we begin to pay something more 
substantial than lip-service to those aims 
and outcomes which we have for years been 
in the habit of listing alongside that of in- 
formation. Now, these so-called ‘‘intangi- 
ble’’ aims are hard to measure objectively. 
It is true that a beginning has been made, 
but the newer objective techniques are 
largely outside the equipment of the aver- 
age teacher; they are still in the experi- 
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mental stage in the hands of the measure- 
ment expert. If the teacher is encouraged 
to employ only objective tests, she naturally 
measures what she can measure by objec- 
tive tests, and she leaves untouched those 
outcomes to which her objective techniques 
are not adapted. But these intangible out- 
comes cannot be indefinitely omitted from 
measurement unless we do the honest thing 
and omit them from our lists of aims. If 
the child is to develop toward their realiza- 
tion, they must be held before him in some 
way. 

It is not, I believe, to be charged wholly to 
obstinacy and ultra-conservatism that many 
teachers have refused to give up the much- 
maligned essay-type test. These teachers 
feel that this type of test gives them meas- 
ures which they cannot get in any other 
way. Not long ago I saw the final examina- 
tion in a course in ‘‘The Psychology of 
Learning.’’ It consisted of one question, on 
which the students were to write for three 
hours: ‘‘Outline a system of psychology 
which will give place to all the concepts 
which we now cover by the terms ‘inhibi- 
tion,’ ‘transfer of training,’ ‘forgetting,’ 
‘exercise,’’’ and so on. I consider that an 
excellent examination, for it required the 
student to organize his knowledge in a new 
way. Now, it is possible that this college 
professor might have been able to get the 
same kind of measure by an objective test. 
I say it is possible. Actually, he would not 
have done so. In the essay question he 
did have a test-form which he believed 
would tell him what he wanted to know. 
He had merely to decide whether the 
graduate student deserved a mark of ‘‘ Ex- 
eellent,’’ ‘‘Good,’’ ‘‘Satisfactory,’’ or 
‘‘Failure.’’ I for one think that his test 
would give him this information. He was 
trying to measure an ‘‘intangible’’ out- 
come, by non-objective means, it is true. 
Whether or not he secured a reliable meas- 
ure, I cannot say, but this I am sure of: 
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through his test question he was warning 
future students what would be expected 
of them in that course. 

I have mentioned this case merely as an 
illustration of one individual who recog- 
nized and attempted to measure an intangi- 
ble outcome of the kind which we have been 
consistently slighting for years. Continued 
emphasis on objectivity in measurement 
will, I am confident, have the effect of 
perpetuating this neglect. If we cannot 
now measure these outcomes by objective 
techniques, then we must measure them by 
non-objective techniques. The need of 
some kind of measurement for important 
but intangible goals transcends the require- 
ment of objective measurement. Poor meas- 
ures, if they must be poor measures, are 
better than none at all. We cannot truly 
claim to have evaluated teaching and learn- 
ing unless we have taken full account of 
the whole range of outcomes which we pro- 
pose for our instruction. 

I have discussed three harmful conse- 
quences which follow from overemphasis 
upon objectivity in evaluating instruction. 
You will have observed that I have been 
speaking about teaching as_ teaching. 
Nevertheless, what I have said is not with- 
out significance for supervision. I have 
purposely avoided discussing research in- 
vestigations related to teaching activities 
or to the exact evaluation of pedagogical 
devices. In so far as supervisors undertake 
to make such experimental inquiries (in a 
word, in so far as they become research 
workers instead of teachers of teachers), 
their need for objectivity may become more 
pressing. But, in my opinion, it is possible 
greatly to exaggerate the amount of energy 
which supervisors put into such scientific 
pursuits. The problems admittedly are 
there, and they fairly shout for systematic 
investigation. Furthermore, the supervisor 
is in a peculiarly strategic position to study 
these problems. However eager we may be 
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for the advancement of educational science, 
to which I personally am committed, we 
must face the fact that supervisors are not, 
under present conditions, given the oppor- 
tunity and the encouragement, normally, 
financially, and otherwise, to become scien- 
tists. One of their chief responsibilities 
remains that of evaluating instruction, and 
their methods of meeting this responsibility 
differ in no material detail from the methods 
employed by individual teachers to deter- 
mine the degree of their own success. For 
teacher and supervisor alike, objectivity in 
measurement is a boon or a menace as it 
improves or lessens the quality of evalua- 
tion and as it leads or fails to lead directly 
to valuable changes in teaching procedures. 
The worth of a measure lies not in its ob- 
jectivity but in its contribution to the edu- 
eation of children. 

The typical activity of the supervisor is 
not that of research, but that of evaluating 
instruction. There is, I believe, very real 
danger in mistaking the kind of measure- 
ment which is needed for this latter pur- 
pose for the kind of measurement which is 
essential to research. Research aims at 
generalizations, at truth of wide applica- 
tion; teaching is singularly a matter of in- 
dividual children. Ideally, the data of 
educational research are divorced from 
particular reference to time and place and 
subjects. On the other hand, teaching is 
inextricably bound up with these items. 

The mistake involved in confusing meas- 
urement for instructional evaluation and 
measurement for research consists, in 
technical language, in not observing the 
relative importance of validity and objec- 
tivity. I shall be told that I am setting up 
a straw man—+that no one would consent to 
sacrifice validity for objectivity. The 
answer is that no matter how clear-headed 
we may be in the theory of measurement, 
in practice we are constantly confusing ob- 
jectivity and validity and sacrificing the 
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latter? to the former. We commit these 
errors every time we wncritically adopt 
standarized tests to measure achievement 
in local situations. There is no doubt that 
in using these tests we gain the advantages 
of objective measurement, but there is con- 
siderable doubt that at the same time we 
secure the advantages of valid measure- 
ment. One school superintendent, for ex- 
ample, was surprised to learn, upon check- 
ing the content of a standardized English 
test against the actual content in his 
English course, that only sixty per cent of 
the test items had really been taught in his 
school. Validity is not a property of a test; 
it is a function of the whole testing situa- 
tion. A good rule to remember is that a 
test is valid for a given purpose and a given 
situation only to the degree to which that 
purpose and that situation parallel the pur- 
pose of the test and situation in which the 
test was standardized. 

We commit the same errors every time 
we neglect important outcomes of instruc- 
tion because we cannot measure them ob- 
jectively. The following incident was 
described to me by one of my graduate stu- 
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dents last summer. She told me that her 
supervisor evaluated the effectiveness of 
her arithmetic instruction by the scores 
earned by her pupils on the arithmetic sec- 
tion of the Stanford Achievement Test. AZ 
the same time her supervisor was urging 
her to teach arithmetic incidentally through 
units built around children’s interests! In 
other words, the supervisor stressed one set 
of outcomes in instruction and another set 
of outcomes in measurement. She justified 
her inconsistency (though she did not 
recognize it as such) on the ground that by 
means of the Stanford Achievement Test 
she was able to secure objective measures 
of achievement. This, I am convinced, is 
no isolated instance of the evil I have in 
mind—that of sacrificing validity to ob- 
jectivity in measurement. The cure for 
this evil will be at hand when we come to 
assess validity at its true worth, when we 
cease to glorify objectivity at the expense 
of more fundamental aspects of measure- 
ment. 

The general tenor of this discussion has 
been exceedingly critical of objective meas- 
urement. Lest, on this account, there be 


? Attention is called to the sense in which ‘‘validity’’ is here used. Validity is commonly defined 





as the degree to which a test measures what it purports to measure—whatever that may be, no matter 
how valuable or how worthless. Ruch and Stoddard (Tests and Measurements in High School Instruc- 
tion, 48 ff.) recognize the limited usefulness of this conception of validity in the practical matter of 
educational measurement and distinguish between {‘statistical’’ and ‘‘curricular’’ validity. Consid- 
eration of the latter (page 50) leads to the statgment, ‘‘The important thing for the one selecting 
valid tests is to keep in mind the question, ‘How/ does the test author guarantee that his test parallels 
the objectives and content of the best teaching practices?’ ’’ 

In this article ‘‘validity’’ refers, not’}\statistical but to curricular validity, as this is defined above, 
except for the substitution of the term/‘‘the present’’ for ‘‘the best’’ in the last phrase. I know of 
no word in common use which emphasizes [the fqct that in classroom evaluation the measures taken 
must be of achievement in the line of thg partikulapset of objectives which are supposed to dominate 
instruction in the given case. Partly oh thy and partly on account of a private desire to see 
the word given a more fruitful significafio d ‘‘validity’’ has been adopted deliberately to 
carry this connotation. 

Those to whom this usage is objecti 












and confusing are invited to replace ‘‘validity’’ with 
whatever word they prefer. Few, I, think, will oppose the ideas which are presented, however unfor- 
tunate they may deem the terminoldgy employed. That there is in the literature, however, some 
justification for this meaning of ‘‘validity’’ is evidenced by certain thoughts, expressed and implicit, in 
Osburn’s exceedingly valuable theoretical discussion (Osburn, Worth J., ‘‘The Selection of Test 
Items,’’ Review of Educational Research, III, No. 1, 1933, pp. 21-32), in Wilson’s criticism of the 
spelling test in the Stanford Achievement Test (Wilson, Guy M., ‘‘The Purpose of a Standardized 
Test in Spelling,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XX, 319-326, December, 1929), and in the pub- 
lished reports of Tyler’s outstanding work at the Ohio State University (e.g., Tyler, Ralph W., ‘‘A 
Generalized Technique for Constructing Achievement Tests,’? Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University, X, 199-208, April 15, 1931). 
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any misunderstanding of my failure to men- 
tion the virtues of objectivity, I should like, 
if I may, to summarize first by listing the 
things which I have not said. First, then, 
I have not said that teachers’ marks are 
perfect, or even that they are superior to 
all other forms of evaluation. I have not 
argued for unbridled opinion and guess- 
work. I have not placed myself in opposi- 
tion to the scientific movement in educa- 
tion—as I understand that movement. I 
have not blamed experts in the field of 
measurement for the practices which I 
have condemned. On the contrary, every 
caution I have expressed and every im- 
provement I have suggested can, I am cer- 
tain, be found in at least two or three of 
the better works on educational measure- 
ment. I know of no book on measurement 
which does not, for example, either specifi- 
cally state or clearly imply that of all prop- 
erties of measurement validity is the most 
important. 

My purpose in pointing out the limita- 
tions of objective measures has not been to 
oppose their use but rather to expose 
certain of their abuses as these measures 
are employed in evaluating instruction. 
Too generally we fail to restrict their use 
to those phases of measurement for which 
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they possess unequaled value and fail to 
supplement them by other techniques which 
are better adapted to different phases of 
measurement. Instead, our tendency is to 
make objective techniques bear the full bur- 
den of measurement. For the purposes of 
evaluating instruction, that measure is best 
which yields the deepest insight into the 
processes of teaching and learning, which 
best describes learning and thus creates op- 
portunity for the improvement of teaching. 
Objectivity in a measure does not guaran- 
tee this description or this opportunity. 
Instead, an overemphasis upon objectivity 
has the effect of reducing the penetration 
of our measurement, of misrepresenting 
the place and worth of judgment in evaluat- 
ing instruction, and of narrowing unwisely 
the comprehensiveness of measurement. In 
a word, it has been my purpose to oppose 
the separation of classroom measurement 
and teaching, the making of measurements 
for the sake of measurement rather than 
for the improvement of learning. The 
crucial question to ask of a measure is not, 
“*Ts it objective?’’ but, ‘‘ Does it contribute 
to more effective teaching and learning?’’ 
If the measure meets the first test as well 
as the second, well and good, but it must 
meet the second test! 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SUPERVISION 


Carrie R. Barton 
Dudgeon School, Madison, Wisconsin 


This paper presents a bibliography and 
digest of selected books and articles relat- 
ing to supervision and the training of 
teachers in service published in the follow- 
ing educational journals between January 
1, 1923, and June 1, 1933: American 
School Board Journal, Elementary School 
Journal, Educational Method, Journal of 
Educational Research, Journal of Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, School Review, and School and 
Society. 

The materials in this bibliography are 
organized around the following phases of 
training teachers in service: conferences, 
teachers’ meetings, demonstrations, direct- 
ed practice, visitation, curriculum revision 
and course of study, research and experi- 
mentation, use of tests, professional 
growth, visual aids, professional reading 
and bibliographies, bulletins, and question- 
naires. The discussion aims to acquaint 
the reader merely with the most significant 
findings in recent discussions of training 
of teachers in service. A study of the con- 
tent of this article should be supplemented 
by an actual reading of the references them- 
selves. 


I. Conferences. 


In general there are two types of con- 
ferences, individual and group. Barr (4) 
emphasizes that all conferences should be 
organized around a central purpose and be 
adapted to specific teaching situations; the 
supervisor should have an intelligent un- 


derstanding of approved methods and ma- 
terials and be capable of analyzing a situa- 
tion so as to discuss it with others. Barr 
and Burton (5), Cubberley (12), Kyte 
(23), and Weber (44) agree that confer- 
ences should have a spirit of codperation 
between teacher and supervisor, in which 
the supervisor tries to get the teacher’s 
point of view and to stimulate her to ana- 
lyze her own problems and suggest their 
solutions, to show appreciation of the teach- 
er’s efforts, and to give definite, concrete, 
and constructive criticisms. Judd (22) 
says that the supervisor is like a consult- 
ing physician, and not a model or inspec- 
tor. Kyte (23), Beechel (6), and Collings 
(10) favor the individual conference be- 
eause it enables the supervisor to assist 
each individual teacher personally. Such 
conferences should be held shortly after 
the classroom visitation but with time in- 
tervening for the supervisor to have made 
a study of the teacher’s needs. Stone (38) 
says frequent conferences of short dura- 
tion are more effective than a few long 
ones. He further adds that the best super- 
visor is the one who leads the teacher to 
come for a conference on her own initia- 
tive. Stone (38), Gist (15), and Cubber- 
ley (12) point out that group conferences 
can be used to improve conditions common 
to several, to exchange ideas, to consider 
matters that should not come up in a gen- 
eral teachers’ meeting, to promote growth, 
to establish desirable practices, and to fur- 
nish a valuable means in carrying forward 
a supervisory project. Barr (4), Barr and 


1The number in parenthesis refers to " item so numbered in the bibliography. 
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Burton (5), Anderson, Barr and Bush (2), 
and Cubberley (12) emphasize that group 
conferences should arise out of the needs 
of the instructional policy, should have a 
definite purpose, a continuity of action, 
and, by centering attention on one specific 
problem or in one field, be a means of de- 
veloping certain fundamental principles. 
Teachers will leave this type of conference 
with a new feeling of mastery over diffi- 
culties and a desire to improve. Anderson, 
Barr and Bush (2) and Barr and Burton 
(5) point out that it is often advisable to 
have a conference with new teachers dur- 
ing the first week, so as to acquaint them 
with the course of study and general ad- 
ministrative policies, and to create a 
proper attitude. Woods (48) suggests that 
advisory committees working regularly 
with the supervisor can aid considerably by 
reporting to groups and securing a una- 
nimity of procedure. Spencer (37) advo- 
cates having a two-weeks’ study conference 
preceding the opening of school in the fall, 
so as to make work function efficiently from 
the start. 


II. Teachers’ Meetings. 


Barr (3), Barr and Burton (5), Cubber- 
ley (12),and Kyte (23) stress that teachers’ 
meetings must be conducted as skillful 
teaching activities, be held for the dis- 
eussion of vital problems, and permit a 
generous amount of discussion. Kyte (23), 
Simpson (33), Gray (18), Barr and Bur- 
ton (5), and Hosie (21) suggest that a 
copy be made of a written summary of the 
meeting and given to each one who was 
present. Meetings should not be used for 
routine matters but as. an educational 
means in discussing such topics as men- 
tioned by Barr (4): curricula, objectives, 
organization of subject matter, factors con- 
ditioning learning, the learning process, 
individual differences, diagnosis and reme- 
dial instruction, improvability, experimen- 
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tal studies, and measurement of results, 
Kyte (23) says that a short time during 
the noon hour or before school in the morn- 
ing could be used to take care of school 
matters. Storm (39) and Thomas (41) 
suggest that the meetings be opened with 
refreshments, to make them more of a g0- 
cial affair and produce a better atmosphere. 
Hosie (21) and Yawberg (51) advocate 
that definite information as to plans for 
teachers’ meetings, including the subject 
to be discussed and the points to be 
stressed, should be sent out previous to the 
meeting. 


III. Demonstration. 


There are three ways in which demon- 
stration lessons may be conducted: (1) by 
the supervisor, (2) by the teacher in her 
own classroom, and (3) by a demonstrator 
or key teacher. Authors do not all agree 
on these topics, but the preferred method 
is number three. Spencer (36) and Minor 
(25) point out that when the supervisor 
takes the class, she is not always acquainted 
with the teacher’s purpose of the lesson, 
the essentials stressed in the previous day’s 
work and the plans for transfer into future 
lessons; the result is that the whole is an 
artificial situation. Minor (25), Goodier 
(16), Spencer (36), and West (46) choose 
plan number two because it provides a nat- 
ural situation, recognizes and capitalizes 
the ability of the teaching staff, and fur- 
nishes opportunities for elevating the pro- 
fessional standards of the teachers. To 
overcome the dangers of this method, the 
choice of teacher should be distributed 
among several teachers in different build- 
ings, and demonstration lessons should be 
planned often enough so that the teachers 
will lose fear of a critical attitude. These 
authors maintain that best results are ob- 
tained by watching teachers who are able 
to solve problems comparable to one’s 
own. 
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Smith (35), Simpson (34), Rossman 
(27), and Hahn (19) adopt the system of a 
key teacher or a master teacher to demon- 
strate to others, to serve as a visiting cen- 
ter, and to come on call to the aid of other 
teachers. In this way the key teacher re- 
ceives recognition for her superior ability 
and has incentive for further development, 
and the supervisor is relieved of much de- 
tail work and is freer to carry on experi- 
mental and constructive work. West (46) 
would provide a demonstration school for 
each school system, thus concentrating in 
one building the most effective teaching 
being done in a system. Burton (9), Barr 
and Burton (5), Kyte (23), Hosie (21), 
Nutt (26), Cubberley (12), and Hopper 
(20) agree that a discussion of the things 
to be developed should precede the lesson, 
teachers should have definite questions in 
mind, attention should be centered on re- 
sponses of the children and the teaching 
technique, and that an informal and in- 
timate discussion should be held after the 
lesson in order to make an analysis and to 
give constructive suggestions and criticisms. 
It is also advisable to have mimeographed 
copies of the lesson sent to each teacher. 


IV. Directed Practice. 


Barr and Burton (5) state that directed 
teaching has been found valuable in work- 
ing with those teachers whose present 
technique is very poor, and with those 
teachers who, because of insufficient 
training, are not doing the work of which 
they are capable. With the latter group the 
supervisor closely directs all preparation 
and conduct of the daily lesson. This ne- 
cessitates conferences, assistance in making 
lesson plans, classroom supervision, and 
later checks. Directed practice cannot be 
carried out with many teachers at one time 
nor for a long period, but many good re- 
sults are obtained from short intensive pe- 
riods. 
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V. Visitation and Observation. 


Cubberley (12), Barr and Burton (5), 
Russell (28), Kyte (23), and Hosie (21) 
maintain that intervisitation should be 
done under direction, with a definite pur- 
pose to meet the need of the teacher. The 
teacher to be visited should be selected and 
notified in advance. After the lesson there 
should be an opportunity for the teachers 
to have a conference concerning the lesson. 
It is also suggested that the visiting teacher 
make a report of her visit to the super- 
visor or to the teachers in her own building 
who are interested in the same grade or 
subject. Kyte (23) says that intervisita- 
tion in a building or system secures better 
articulation or correlation. West (46) 
states that outside undirected visiting is 
apt to be purposeless and incidental in na- 
ture and results. Russell (28) suggests a 
master teacher to observe, who will plan 
her own work purposely to aid the visiting 
teacher in her problem. 


VI. Curriculum and Course of Study. 


Barr (4), Barr and Burton (5), Dondi- 
neau (14) and West (46), as well as Kyte 
(23), stress the importance of the making 
of a course of study and curriculum re- 
vision as being a codperative affair of 
teachers, supervisors, and superintendent, 
and a continuous process to further 
growth. Adair (1) says that a course of 
study which most adequately reflects the 
child’s needs is one of the best means of 
training teachers in service because it helps 
the teacher to study the problems of the 
individual child, to seek new content, and 
vitalize it. Teal (40) notes that teachers, 
having aided in the making of a course of 
study, accept it with a better understand- 
ing, give it a fairer trial, are more willing 
to suggest revisions, and are more apt to 
make use of it. Hahn (19) points out that, 
although it is an excellent opportunity to 
raise the level of teaching, it must be pro- 
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gressive and not retrospective. It there- 
fore can not be based on past procedures 
even of good teachers. Cutright (13) em- 
phasizes that a curriculum revision should 
be the result of group-wide participation, 
so that each teacher may have provision 
for personal development, an understand- 
ing of purpose, and make an attempt to 
solve her own problems. 


VII. Research and Experimentation. 


Kyte (23), Barr (4), Barr and Burton 
(5), Buckingham (8), and Woody (49) 
point out the importance and value of the 
classroom teacher being a research worker. 
The teacher’s professional growth becomes 
definite and specific, she makes a scientific 
study of her classroom problems and of 
the literature bearing on the problem, and 
by means of direct investigation is able to 
clear up other related difficulties. Kyte 
(23) says that through research the teacher 
must observe and record accurately and 
completely, and she therefore has to have a 
maximum of interest, effort, and attention 
and develop a scientific attitude. San- 
gren (29) notes that another advantage is 
often found in reward by advancement in 
position or salary. Barr (4) presents the 
following as suggestive subjects for re- 
search: education curricula and objectives, 
organization of subject matter, factors 
conditioning learning, the learning process, 
individual differences, educational diag- 
nosis and remedial instruction, improv- 
ability, experimental studies of teaching 
procedures, and measurement of results. 
Numerous experiments have been carried 
out in this field in different cities, as are 
reviewed by Threlkeld (42), Teal (40), 
Thomas (41), Webster (45), and Whitacre 
(47). 


VIII. Tests and Measurements. 


Hosie (21) says tests should be used with 
discretion, as a teacher must be familiar 
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with the nature of common measurements, 
know how to analyze them, administer, 
score, and interpret the results for reme- 
dial measures, if they are to be of value. 
It is pointed out by Barr and Burton (5) 
and by Dondineau (14) that a general 
survey by means of tests can be used to 
analyze the effectiveness of instruction, 
diagnose existing conditions, and to point 
the way to future goals, thus furnishing 
objective measures of teaching procedures. 
Madsen (24) suggests calling a meeting 
for discussing the purpose of the tests, ad- 
ministering, scoring, and interpreting, be- 
fore starting on a testing program. Kyte 
(23) found that, from giving and being 
familiar with standardized tests the teacher 
is aided in constructing informal tests of 
her own. 


IX. Professional Growth. 


Much opportunity in professional growth 
for teachers is now afforded by extension 
courses, correspondence courses, lectures, 
summer school and university courses. 
Whatever plan of improvement in service 
is adopted should be definite and carefully 
worked out. Boynton (7) and Showal- 
ter (32) note that extension classes con- 
ducted while teaching close the gap be- 
tween demonstration schools and practice 
teaching, raise the level of teaching effec- 
tiveness and afford a chance to make the 
work practical and adapt procedures to 
present needs. They further stress the 
fact that the advice of experts and the 
application to immediate problems can be 
obtained if the supervisor codperates. 
Sharp (31) finds there are other advan- 
tages, such as the earning of professional 
credit, increase in salary or promotion; 
higher institutions and public schools are 
brought into closer touch, and the super- 
intendent has an additional means of find- 
ing his ambitious and conscientious teach- 
ers. Barr and Burton (5) suggest leaves 
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of absence as another means of advance- 
ment and broadening of experience. Any 
of the above should be recommended when 
the teacher is anxious to improve. 


X. Visual Aids. 


Barr and Burton (5) point out the use 
of public museums and exhibits as a source 
of information for both teacher and pupil. 
The school exhibit is a means by which 
teachers can compare standards of work 
and the new teacher can obtain valuable 
guidance. It is the duty of the supervisor 
to aid and plan the gathering of materials 
for such exhibits. Extension departments 
of universities are now offering educational 
slides and films for use in schools through- 
out the states at a nominal cost. Stone 
(38) states that visual aids stimulate 
pupils to codperate in producing better 
results and increase the teacher’s interest 
in bringing every child’s work up to stand- 
ard. 


XI. Professional Reading and Bibliog- 
raphies. 

Professional reading, according to Stone 
(38), is a means of ‘‘self-help along favor- 
able lines.’’ The supervisor should recom- 
mend and send out mimeographed copies 
of lists of educational journals and books 
containing materials that give definite help 
on some problem, or make clear some fun- 
damental principles which are illustrated. 
Gray (17) and Barr and Burton (5) write 
that it is wise to have educational journals 
which are subject to loan in the office of 
superintendent, principal, or supervisor. 


XII. Bulletins. 


Barr and Burton (5) suggest that valu- 
able material for supervisory bulletins can 
be found in unusually good lessons, drill 
devices, special methods, and illustrations 
of unusual skill. Presenting studies of re- 
search to the teaching group and later dis- 
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cussing them provides a direct contact be- 
tween teacher and supervisor. Plans of 
a demonstration lesson, subjects to be dis- 
cussed, parts of courses of study and re- 
search problems, previews and summaries 
of meetings can also be transmitted in this 
manner. Kyte (23) states that bulletins 
may be used for three purposes: general 
instruction, specific teacher preparation, 
and specific follow-up bulletins. 


XIII. Questionnaires. 


Cook (11), Tidyman (43), and Wrinkle 
(50) advocate the use of questionnaires to 
reveal the strong points of supervision, to 
gain constructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions, to ascertain important problems that 
teachers are trying to overcome, and to get 
views on reactions to definite phases of 
school work. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


It has been impossible, because of the 
limitations of space, to include in the fore- 
going summary and in the bibliography 
which follows, reference to all of the exist- 
ing books and articles on supervision. An 
effort has been made, however, to direct 
attention to material of major importance. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS ESSENTIAL TO AN EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAM OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


Hersert T. OLANDER 


University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown Center, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Shall the direct method of character 
training be used, or the indirect? Are so- 
called ‘‘progressive’’ methods of conduct- 
ing schools superior in their effects on char- 
acter development to the more traditional 
school procedures? Shall a special period 
of fifteen or more minutes be set aside each 
week for the specific purpose of training 
in character? Shall creeds and mottoes be 
be learned, appropriate stories be told, 
habits or specific acts of conduct be drama- 
tized in our efforts at character formation? 
Shall room clubs be formed, student coun- 
cils be organized? Or, shall some systema- 
tic procedure, such as the Knighthood of 
Youth, the Pathfinders of America, or char- 
acter workbooks be employed in attempts 
at effecting worth-while pupil behavior? 
To the writer it seems that it is not so 
much a question of which plan or combina- 
tion of plans is used in a character educa- 
tion program as that our methods shall 
be characterized by certain qualities the 
absence of which probably will cause our 
procedures to be ineffective. 

In the opinion of the writer, the charac- 
teristics essential to an effective program of 
character training are the following: 


1. The training shall pl 
rather than on p 


emphasis on active 
ive Behavior. 

2. The training shal prov e for a variety 
of incentives to action which may be em- 
braced under the three elements: knowl- 
edge, emotion, practice. 

3. The training of the child shall be charac- 
terized by consistency throughout. 






4. The training shall make provision both for 
the particularizing and for the generaliz- 
ing of behavior. i 


First, character training shall place em- 
phasis on active rather than on passive be- 
havior. Adult behavior, at least in large 
measure, is voluntary: we may or may not 
go to church, as we wish; we may or may 
not give funds to relief projects; we may 
or may not cast a vote during an important 
election. One does not educate for volun- 
tary action by forcing conduct to take 
place. One does not produce a leader by 
placing him in the position of a slave. 
Adult life demands the exercise of much 
choice, but we are preparing children for 
this not by having them act in a mechanical 
fashion according to the dictation of an- 
other but by offering them numerous op- 
portunities for choosing. 

Has compulsion in child training then no 
place? In life we must be taught to follow 
as well as to lead. However, our following 
should be an active, intelligent one. To 
be sure, whenever reason cannot be ap- 
pealed to, as may be the case when sub- 
normals or young children are involved, the 
action often perforce will be a compelled 
one. 

A teacher questioned the writer some 
time ago as to whether he thought that the 
practice of free activity periods in the 
lower grades of the elementary school was 
commendable inasmuch as children could 
under such a condition more easily exercise 
improper tendencies, such as stealing a 
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child’s piece of candy or pencil. She con- 
tended that, under the stricter discipline 
which prevailed during her former teach- 
ing, many of the bad traits of the children 
had no opportunity to function. The 
writer then raised the question whether 
keeping children in a strait-jacket, so to 
speak, for one, eight, or twelve years in 
school was a good type of preparation for 
the free activity and opportunities for 
choices which the children would have dur- 
ing out-of-school hours or when school days 
were over. Parents are faced with a simi- 
lar issue. Sometime in adolescent life, if 
not before, a young man or woman will be 
privileged to attend evening parties or re- 
main out long after dark, when the watch- 
ful eye of the parent is no longer in evi- 
dence. If, during the earlier years, when 
the parent actually has had control of the 
child’s behavior, much effort has not been 
expended in developing voluntary right 
conduct and the choosing of appropriate 
courses of action, many an hour is likely 
to be spent by the parent in grieving over 
the acts of a misguided youth. 

A democracy by its very nature implies 
self-government, not dictatorship. The 
only way of preparing for a democratic 
government is by training in a democracy. 
Children in their school life must have prac- 
tice in free discussion, in airing the various 
sides of a question, and in forming rules 
which will govern the later conduct of the 
group. Once a rule is formed for the bene- 
fit of the group, any child who is a mem- 
ber of that group must—even if force is 
necessary—abide by its terms in much the 
same way that an adult must obey a traffic 
signal that has been placed at the intersec- 
tion of thoroughfares through legislation 
in which this adult directly or indirectly 
has had a share. Democracy implies 
active participation of the constituents. 
Behavior in a democracy is; passive to the 


1 Terman, L. M., The Measure 


extent that the individual’s acts are re- 
stricted by the legislation made in the inter- 
ests of the group. However, even the latter 
acts will possess an active quality inasmuch 
as the individual willingly carries out 
agreements in the making of which he has 
had a part. 

A second essential of an effective pro- 
gram of character education is that it shall 
provide a variety of incentives to action. 
Someone has well classified these as: knowl- 
edge, emotion, and practice. Knowledge of 
the implications or probable results of con- 
duct is a strong motivating force directing 
behavior. The ability to acquire informa- 
tion and to understand is in turn depend- 
ent upon one’s intelligence. L. M. Terman 
comments: ‘‘That every feeble-minded 
Woman is a potential prostitute would 
hardly be disputed by anyone. Moral judg- 
ment, like business judgment, social judg- 
ment, or any other kind of higher thought 
process, is a function of intelligence. 
Morality cannot flower and fruit if intel- 
ligence remains infantile.’ 

The use of stories, maxims, and mottoes 
in character education has for its purpose 
in part the impressing upon children of 
knowledge of what is commendable and 
what is improper behavior. Though this 
purpose is probably achieved at least in a 
measure by such means, many stories are 
not closely enough related to the everyday 
lives of the pupils to be of much value. 
The children may be very much interested 
in a given anecdote but may fail to see 
the relationship between the important ele- 
ments in the story and their own activi- 
ties. We might well ask how many 
common elements there are likely to be be- 
tween the normal experiences of children 
today and those manifested in Washing- 
ton’s cutting down of the cherry tree, 
Lincoln’s helping the pig out of the mire, 
or Sir Walter Raleigh’s gallantry in 
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spreading his cloak for the queen. Unless 
provision for transfer is made or suitable 
stories or conduct problems are chosen, 
knowledge gained from reading, discus- 
sion, or other means may be decidedly in- 
effective. 

Socrates, I believe, is reputed to have 
said that if a person knew everything he 
must of necessity be a moral individual. 
Socrates apparently overlooked the fact 
that merely knowing what is right will not 
necessarily result in proper action. One 
may know the rules of health and still 
not follow them; one may know what con- 
stitutes good citizenship and yet not prac- 
tice it. There is thus a will as well as a 
can. Character training, consequently, 
must employ some means of stirring an in- 
dividual to action. Although, theoreti- 
cally, reason or reflective thinking is a 
better spur to action than emotion, it ap- 
pears to be true that great acts either of 
a nation or of an individual are carried 
out during periods of emotional fervor. 
Although acts classed under certain traits, 
such as honesty or industry, are motivated 
in large measure by necessity or by care- 
ful evaluation of a situation, acts classed 
under other traits, such as sympathy, 
kindness, or courage, are motivated fre- 
quently by some emotional association. 

Knowledge of right, even though 
strengthened by an emotional tone, will 
not necessarily result in proper action. 
William James tells of a Russian woman 
attending a public performance, who cried 
copiously in sympathy with the hero who 
was being mistreated. Her own chauf- 
feur, meanwhile, was freezing outside the 
theatre, but she seemingly had no concern 
about him. Therefore, in addition to 
knowledge and emotion, actual practice in 
the performance of worth-while deeds is 
necessary. Courteous manners are learned 
on the spot. The best way to learn honesty 
is by practicing it. If we would have 


children with sound characters we must 
give them many opportunities to practice 
worthy deeds. 

A third essential of a character program 
is that the training of the child shall be 
characterized by consistency throughout. 
This means that all who have a share in 
training the child—parent, teacher, or 
others—must have common goals and com- 
mon purposes. There must be agreement 
upon and common knowledge of the total 
training being received by the child. The 
word ‘‘consistency’’ by definition means 
harmony ; it implies similar standards and 
ideals; it means that there must not be 
cross purposes or contradictory aspects. 

One direction in which consistency must 
exist is between the training given in the 
home and that given in the school. When 
parent-teacher associations were first or- 
ganized, great hope was entertained that 
a means had been found for effectively 
codrdinating the activities of the school 
with those of the home. However, anyone 
who has had an opportunity to visit a 
parent-teacher association meeting in a 
typical school community will realize that 
this function is not being exercised. 

Some schools have by other methods 
effected a closer affiliation with the home. 
Occasionally one finds that schools send 
questionnaires to the homes containing 
such questions as: Does the child seem 
to be happily adjusted in home and school 
relationships? Is he under too great pres- 
sure? Is he easily angered? At what 
time does he go to bed? Is he regular in 
habits of intestinal elimination? What 
subjects seem most difficult? 

Another aspect in which consistency 
should exist is between the type of train- 
ing given by one teacher and that given 
by another. One source making for in- 
consistency lies in the nature of depart- 
mental teaching. <A child’s life becomes 
departmentalized. One teacher knows lit- 
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tle of the nature of the training given a 
particular child by another teacher in the 
school system; furthermore, under the de- 
partmental plan a teacher ordinarily has 
too many different children whom she must 
learn to know, so that it becomes prac- 
tically impossible to give them any in- 
dividual attention. Under this system a 
child may write well under the direction 
of the penmanship teacher but do a miser- 
able piece of work in a written report 
handed to the history teacher. 

Another weakness in public school sys- 
tems resulting in a discrepancy in the 
training given by different teachers lies in 
the nature of our graded school system. 
A teacher is just beginning to know the 
peculiar iodiosyncrasies, habits, and atti- 
tudes of her pupils toward the end of the 
school year, when she must pass the chil- 
dren on to another teacher, who in turn 
must expend much time and energy in ac- 
quiring the information which the previous 
teacher is now attempting to forget. 
Some school systems are in part remedy- 
ing this situation by permitting the teach- 
ers to retain each group of children for 
a period of two years instead of one. 

Another example of inconsistency lies in 
the type of conduct demanded of a pupil 
by a teacher at one time and that de- 
manded by her at another time. A par- 
ticular child handed in a geography test 
paper on which she was given a score of 
95 by the teacher. The character of the 
writing was far below the capacity of the 
pupil. An average of approximately one 
out of every three words was misspelled. 
The objective testing movement of course 
sanctions—probably to the detriment of 
the child—that in this case in question 
only geography shall be checked. How- 
ever, it would seem that thoroughness in 
pupils’ work is one quality that should 
constantly be stressed. Though this trait 
can be overemphasized, it is the writer’s 
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opinion that modern youth is seriously de- 
ficient in this direction. 

Consistency must also be found between 
the behavior exemplified by adults and 
that demanded of children. If Dad swears, 
is discourteous to the members of his house- 
hold, and follows the motto of ‘‘doing 
others before they do him,’’ he ean hardly 
expect an entirely different type of be- 
havior from an offspring that imitates his 
every move. Undoubtedly, what we do is 
likely to be a more effective source for con- 
duct in children than what we profess. As 
the adult, so probably the child. 

The last characteristic essential to a 
good program for character is that the 
training must make provision both for the 
particularizing and the generalizing of be- 
havior. We may tell a child that he should 
be neat, but if he does not know what 
neatness consists of he will be unable to 
act in a satisfactory manner. He must 
know that neatness consists in picking up 
the paper littered around his desk on the 
floor, in keeping his desk top cleared, and 
in having the material in the desk compactly 
arranged, ete. Proper conduct in the li- 
brary consists in refraining from whisper- 
ing, from marking in books, ete. Children 
often refrain from action or act im- 
properly not from false motives but be- 
eause of ignorance. The fallacy of the 
trait attack in character training programs 
lies in the assumption that children know 
and recognize when an act is courageous, 
honest, or otherwise. 

Training for character must provide for 
particularizing behavior, but the extreme 
of this principle need not be practiced. 
Not to capitalize upon a child’s ability to 
generalize seems unwise. To believe that 
an individual must be trained as an ani- 
mal—that he is a mere machine or robot, 
that he must be trained to do every spe- 
cific act if he is to manifest laudable be- 
havior—to believe that life is nothing but 
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a set of habits, is to overlook the potentiali- 
ties of the human organism. There must 
be a point where the generalizing process 
begins to operate, where the child can see 
that an act not previously mentioned 
belongs under a certain category, that it is 
in certain ways like another act or dif- 
ferent from it. Man, unlike the lower 
animals, can apply principles, can gen- 
eralize. To be sure, there is a certain 
amount of specificity in honesty, for ex- 
ample. In a measure we must learn what 
kind of a situation demands the exercise 
of honesty. However, as Truman L. Kel- 
ley in a recent book points out, this honesty 
can hardly be so specific as to give us 
one honesty for grocery stores, another 
for bakeries, and still another for five- 
and-ten-cent stores. 

Consequently, we must train children to 
apply principles of conduct. A teacher, 
for example, reads a story concerning 
wanton destruction of property and asks 
the children if they can mention other 
ways in which people carelessly or thought- 
lessly destroy property, whereupon the 
children may mention such things as 
‘*marking the walls of a building,’’ ‘‘run- 


ning across people’s lawns,’’ ‘‘shaking ink 
from a fountain pen on the floor,’’ ete. 
The point to be noted here is that the 
children do their own generalizing. Life 
continually brings new problems and new 
situations. If children have not been 
taught to generalize various acts of be- 
havior under certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, our efforts at training for character 
have: been only partially successful. <A 
child must not only be taught to have 
clean hands and a clean face, but he must 
be taught the fundamental principle of 
cleanliness. 

In conclusion, let it be repeated that a 
sound character education program must 
(1) give children practice in choosing, 
under the sympathetic guidance of elders; 
(2) teach children not only why a given 
mode of behaving is preferable and instill 
in them a desire to carry it out, but ac- 
tually give practice in so doing; (3) pro- 
vide children with a consistent type of 
training; and (4) insure not only that 
children have specific ideas as to what is 
right or wrong but that they also generalize 
various ways of behaving under certain 
fundamental principles of conduct. 

















ADAPTING THE ‘‘ FREE GRADE’”’ TO A MENTALLY 
SLOW GROUP 


HazeEt DocKSTADER JACOBS 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 


There are so many interpretations and 
cognomens for this type of grade and so 
many degrees of freedom that a brief de- 
scription seems necessary, to give the 
“set’’ of the work. 

In a large city system in New York 
State, there has been for some time a 
‘“free’’ first grade, so called for want of 
assurance, perhaps, to call it by a more 
familiar term. Several different teachers 
have handled the work, but in the main 
it has been carried on in the same way. 

We have tried to modify the work so 
that there would be no sharp clash with 
other grades in the school. It was felt 
necessary to consider the fact that it was 
a part of a public school system and there 
might be difficulty in taking too sharp a 
divergence from the general course. Read- 
ing and language have been emphasized, 
as this grade seems to need it. We have 
felt that there was no reason why this 
grade should not attain as high standards 
in reading, writing, and language as the 
formal grades, if not higher, because of 
the greater freedom and natural interest 
applied in the learning process. 

The requirements for promotion are 
still based only upon the ‘‘formal’’ sub- 
jects. There is a free work period at 
the beginning of the morning, and later 
opportunity for freedom in occupational 
work while the reading is carried on in 
groups, with this limitation, that the 
children must work quietly so they will 
not disturb the readers. 


PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Usually the grade has about the same 
number of pupils as the formal grades, 
sometimes requiring a half-day assistant, 
as in the case of the largest formal grade 
as well. The large number is a great hand- 
icap. Forty children are at least ten 
too many for the most economical results 
in a regular sized schoolroom. 

The equipment is different and the work 
is centered about a main project as far 
as possible. We emphasize character de- 
velopment equally with the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills. Some ‘‘directed’’ 
work is given to avoid difficulties when 
the children enter the next grade, and 
to keep a check on certain skills and knowl- 
edge we wish to fix. The primer is still 
used for the basal reading, supplemented 
by material gleaned from the project and 
worked out codperatively with teacher 
and pupils. 

Usually a regular grade room is used, 
as in this case, supplied with the Moul- 
throp moveable desks, a work bench with 
a vise, a large work table, a long kinder- 
garten table, teacher’s desk and chairs, 
small chairs, blackboards and chalk, a 
large easel, paint, and brushes, a rubber 
stamp printing press, a mitre box, saws, 
hammers, nails, pieces of wood from shop 
school, glue, sandpaper, enamel paint of 
suitable colors, clay, sewing equipment, 
design blocks, paper, paste, games—as 
noun cards, ete.—crayons, scissors, water- 
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eolor boxes (supplied by children), by- 
products, as spools, boxes, ete., brought in 
by teacher or children. 

At the beginning of the term the chil- 
dren make their own aprons to protect 
their clothes when using paint, ete. These 
they love to launder at home themselves. 

The grade was made up of children who 
ranged mentally from about 65 to normal. 
Only about four tested normally and these 
were failing for various reasons. The 
median, as near as we could tell, was 
about 80. All of the children were not 
tested and a few were quite foreign, so 
the tester did not like to make the score 
too positive. 

Chronologically, they ranged from 6-7 
to 7-8 years. Two-thirds were nearly 7, 
the other third over 7. The age in the 
first grade usually was about 514-6 years. 

At first there were 34 children, then the 
number increased to 41. A half-day as- 
sistant was supplied. The large number 
of slow children was a great tax upon 
the teacher and frequently meant some 
strain for both teacher and children to- 
ward the end of the day. 


PROBLEMS 


There were a great many problems with 
this group at the outset. Several experi- 
enced teachers were extremely skeptical as 
to the practicability of an experiment 
with this type of child in ‘‘free work.”’ 
Some of the problems were of a social 
nature. The children were, as a whole, 
most untidy and personally unclean. I 
soon discovered, however, that they were 
not all willfully so. They did not know 
when they were dirty, they had no stand- 
ards at all of cleanliness. 

They were of foreign parentage and 
had difficulty in understanding English 
and in expressing themselves fluently. A 
very few had slight speech defects. The 
attendance was very irregular—inexcus- 
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ably so at first, later because of much 
illness. Tardiness was common. 

Six children were pointed out by their 
teachers as difficult disciplinary cases. As 
it seemed to be a case of suppressed energy 
gone wrong, they have given little trouble 
in this grade. After we became ace- 
quainted there was very little serious 
discipline. As the children developed in 
initiative, they were sometimes «boister- 
ous. Often it was just a case of too 
much energy, but if it hindered the group 
the noisy ones had to be removed for a 
little while. There was no meanness nor 
maliciousness in their wrongdoing, ex- 
cept in one case. A good deal of the dif- 
ficulty was caused by a lack of inhibition 
and control on the part of the slowest 


children. The majority improved a great 
deal in this respect. They all tried to 
improve. 


During the year, six children were re- 
moved to a pre-primary class. They were 
unable to adjust themselves to the group. 
An equal number were sent in from other 
grades where they were not making good. 
The change coming rather late in the term, 
these children were a little troublesome 
at first. They could not make the change 
from a formal grade to the ‘‘free’’ so 
abruptly without a little difficulty. They 
would have grown into it gradually if they 
had entered sooner. However, the trouble 
was not great in itself. 

About four of the children showed by 
the test that they were normal but had 
completely failed their grade. We were 
trying to discover the difficulty in each 
ease. One child seemed to show decided 
sub-normal traits in spite of her rating. 

Another source of difficulty was their 
background. They came from five teachers 
of first grades, where they had failed— 
often two or three times—children de- 
moted from 1A, from pre-primary, and 
kindergarten. One had had no previous 
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school experience. Some had had two 
terms of pre-primary and two of 1B. 
These children needed a fresh starting 
point. The work had grown stale to them 
and they were becoming convinced of their 
inability to succeed. The problem was to 
give them opportunities to be successful. 
They were acquiring a negative attitude to- 
ward their own abilities. 

It was a disappointment to give up the 
idea of keeping records of the children’s 
progress other than in the so-called formal 
subjects, but it was impossible with the 
number of children and number of prob- 
lems to keep records with any degree of 
accuracy or thoroughness. Such records 
make the growth and needs of the chil- 
dren more clear and definite and keep that 
part of the work from slipping into ac- 
cidental teaching. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PROJECT 


At the outset the material had to be 
limited, as the children were very easily 
confused and bewildered by too many 
kinds of material. We started with chalk 
and the blackboard, material to make 
aprons (suggested by a left-over from the 
previous grade), picture books, crayons 
and paper. Another reason for limiting 
the materials was social attitude, or lack 
of it. There were apt to be disagreements 
and disecords upon most points. Then, 
too, most of the children did not know 
how to behave in this sort of atmosphere 
and rather doubted the teacher’s good 
sense in allowing them to move about the 
room quite freely. 

At first the children were very unre- 
sponsive in every way. From the be- 
ginning they practiced one definite re- 
sponse to a signal from a pitchpipe, which 
meant to stop work and go to their seats. 
This immediate response was necessary in 
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this type of work, especially at the close 
of the free period. At first there was 
considerable pushing and a general mob 
rush. After a week they improved so 
that the signal received a quick response 
without danger to life and limb, and the 
habit has held with very few lapses. An- 
other aim that first week was for neat- 
ness in their share of the care of the 
room. Of course the teacher set the stand- 
ard here. They were extremely helpless. 
If an article had to be moved to make 
room for another, a child simply stood 
and looked at it, unable to see a solution 
of the difficulty. Any directions had to 
be given in the simplest possible terms 
and patiently repeated until they regis- 
tered. Utmost patience was required and 
every opportunity was used to praise them 
for success. A drive against tardiness was 
also begun. A half-hour tardiness seemed 
to weigh very lightly upon them. The 
children themselves soon helped by con- 
demning the fault. 

Most of the first week was spent in 
getting acquainted through very simple 
stories and dramatization (very stiff and 
unnatural), games, and pictures. Gradu- 
ally new material was introduced. The 
wood came early. With this type of child 
it is very necessary to start them with 
safe habits in the use of tools at the 
work bench, and to discuss thoroughly the 
‘‘why’’ and ‘‘what’’ and later the ‘‘how’’ 
of handling tools." 

The children were very helpless; they 
had few ideas and little control. So at 
first the assistant and I both watched very 
carefully and guided them more than 
would have been necessary with brighter 
children. We even worked on a piece with 
them sometimes, as I felt that one real 
success was of more value than an unsuc- 
cessful experiment in carrying out their 


d them most helpful and usable. 


1In the use of industrial arts materials I are the ideas of Miss Margaret Mathias, as given 


in a course at Columbia Summer Session, and _, 
4 
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idea. This proved to be true. After 
they had accomplished one thing, they 
seemed to take fresh interest in their 
work. 

Our meetings after the free expression 
period were painful—to me, at least. The 
children appeared to be anesthetized. I 
had to supply any warmth or conversa- 
tion that we had until they saw that their 
work was respected and considered worth 
while. Gradually we began to work out 
simple problems in these meetings. Their 
need for reasoning and power to judge 
was apparent, so I gave them all the op- 
portunities I could to practice within their 
mental limits upon practical, real situa- 
tions. I purposely began to withdraw my 
help as much as possible and instead aided 
them to plan and carry out their work 
independently or with a group. Of 
course we could never expect as great 
ability to plan as in a normal child, but 
they certainly approached it. 

As the children really began to express 
themselves, their lack of inhibition became 
a problem. We worked together on that 
all term. One achievement in this line 
was their ability to go alone in the hall 
to another room. The teacher followed 
later, after they had reached the room, 
but it took time to arrive at the point 
where they could do this. They were very 
pleased to be trusted with this privilege. 

It was almost the seventh or eighth 
week before I could allow much freedom 
in the afternoon session, when I was alone 
with the children. They could not use so 
much freedom without interfering with 
the reading groups; it was very difficult for 
them to work quietly. Gradually one group 
at a time was allowed to do any work that 
was quiet, during this period. At first we 
made a list on the board of work that could 
be chosen. They needed a guide in selec- 
tion of quiet work. Later the two groups 
were able to select tasks and worked fairly 
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quietly. Their power of concentration was 
not good at first and, though they im. 
proved, they needed quiet for their reading. 

I had to be careful to avoid too much 
excitement in following their interest, and 
to keep the atmosphere steady and whole. 
some and homelike. 


THE CENTRAL PROJECT 


Our project grew from the furniture 
made in the free expression period. At first 
they experimented, so that one object 
changed its name each day as an accidental 
touch gave it a suggestive appearance. 
When they had definitely started furniture 
making, of course we needed a_ house. 
After a meeting to decide how and of what 
material to make the house, we appointed 
three boys to get some boxes. Crates were 
used so that the children could cut the 
windows and doors themselves. <A doll 
family was made of pieces of cloth and 
dressed. The project really resolved itself 
into a series of very small projects. The 
children could only plan a little at a time 
and carry out their plan. They nailed 
the boxes together and put on a roof, with 
my help. Most of the furniture was made 
and painted before the interest really cen- 
tered upon the house. For this reason we 
packed it away to avoid accidents and to 
keep our working space clear. The girls 
at first worked only upon curtains, rag 
dolls, bedding, doll clothes, ete. Then they 
discovered that they could hammer and 
saw too, and thoroughly enjoyed being 
carpenters. We even made some cushions 
of oilcloth samples for upholstery—the 
pride of their hearts. The furniture was 
strong and has stood a great deal of use 
since the house was furnished. The boys 
did little sewing, though they enjoyed mak- 
ing their aprons. 

The house was finally papered. We dis- 
cussed suitable paper for the rooms, for 
I saw no reason for allowing such unlim- 
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ited freedom that they cultivated poor 
taste when by a little guidance their stand- 
ards could be improved. 

One thing that helped was having many 
good pictures of furnished rooms at hand, 
with names printed underneath, with a 
thought of future reading material. The 
children also enjoyed furniture catalogues 
as picture books and selected some models 
from which to copy—the exact one known 
only to the child, however. They could tell 
you just which chair or davenport they 
had copied. In painting the furniture, I 
limited them to three colors, red, brown, 
and light blue. They decided at a meeting 
to have the furniture in a room match, and 
to choose the colors most suitable for the 
rooms. 

As a sample of the weird taste they had 
at first, we were discussing the color for 
the exterior of the house. Several insisted 
upon orange or purple, and they knew 
these colors accurately. I suggested a few 
observations before another meeting. Then 
a child had brought a color sample card 
from which we selected brown, by voting. 
All other colors chosen at this meeting 
were equally suitable. This is only an ex- 
ample of their lack of observation of things 
they constantly saw. These real problems 
seemed to open their eyes. 

Again, when we ‘‘moved into’’ the house, 
the furniture was arranged most peculiarly. 
After two meetings and a list on the board, 
it was arranged more suitably. 

There was a great deal of oral language 
work, some silent reading upon the 
order of the supervisor, some writing on 
the board and a little on paper, an in- 
creased reading and speaking vocabulary 
derived from the project; also a great deal 
of real enjoyment and natural play. We 
next made booklets of the loose-leaf type, 
about 6” x 9” in size, of stories and pic- 
tures printed on a hectograph—not as sat- 
isfactory as the rubber stamp printer but 
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far easier to set the copy. These books 
formed a worth-while memento of the work 
and gave us a great deal of pleasure in 
the making. In addition, they put into 
the children’s hands in an interesting form 
the foundation of a good many health 
habits and conduct habits and, I hope, a 
better social attitude in their homes. 


EVIDENCES OF GROWTH 


I have judged my results with these 
slow children by a comparison with the 
other first grades in subjects required for 
promotion. They accomplished more than 
we expected. In judging the amount of 
desirable changes in conduct, I was helped 
by the assistant principal, who kept in 
close touch with the grade and knew these 
children quite thoroughly before they en- 
tered my grade. She seemed well pleased 
with the results and has spoken a number 
of times of the change in the grade as a 
whole and in individuals. 

Following is a summary of the growth 
I feel the children have made. 


KNowLepGeE—Examples of problems solved: 

1. How to get chalk boxes needed for fur- 
niture. 
Solution (after quite_a discussion) : 
Write a letter andtakg it around to the 
schoolrooms. j 

2. What color do {we w, for our house? 
Solution: Majort¥ chose brown. All 
looked for color of pfettiest house they 
saw. Decided upon oge street where the 
houses were very prefty. 

3. How should we arrange the furniture in 
the dolls’ house? 
Solution: Worked ouf list after discuss- 
ing uses of furniture and rooms and 
looking at “favorite” pictures of rooms. 

4. How shall we entertain the other first 
grades in assembly? 
Solution: A play worked out from an 
Easter story; “If the audience likes it, 
they’ll clap.” And to their delight they 
did, many times. 
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Reading—basal and supplementary. 

Writing—good. 

Art work—regular directed work compared 
favorably by supervisor to that of bet- 
ter grades. 

Phonetic work—that of regular grade. 

Language—oral, compared favorably with 
city standard for normal grade. 

Planning—for small unit of work. 

Vocabulary—increased in oral language and 
reading. Better judgment in suitability of 
materials to carry out projects. 


SKILLS: 


1. Right use of work bench and tools. 
2. Modeling in e yerude but natural ex- 
pression. \ 
3. Use of easel and 
a. Handling an 
equipment, ag sqssors, paste, etc. 
b. Moving about rogm with less heedless- 
ness and clumsiness. 








aterials. 
using regular grade 


Hasits: Most of them formulated by children 
after setting a standakd or a need arising 
and carried out through a habit chart and 
later placed in books. 

. Walk in the hall. 

. Come to school clean. 

. Be prompt. 

. Put your apron on when you use glue, 
paint, or clay.’ 

. Stand straight. 

. Do not lean against things. 

. Do not put your fingers in your mouth. 

. Do not push. 

*9. Be quiet while others are reading. 
10. Speak one at a time. 

*11. Keep the room neat. 

*12. Keep your desk drawer neat. 

13. Clean up the room quietly. 

*14. Be polite to everyone. 

*15. Use a quiet voice. 
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ATTITUDES : 
1. A liking for school. 
2. Change from a quarrelsome to a friendly 
group attitude. 
3. Kindness when a fellow pupil is in dis- 
tress (not always realized). 
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4. Codperation. 
5. Teacher is one of us. Supreme authority 
upon occasion. 
6. Pleasure in entertaining others. 
7. Pleasure in helping to keep room attrac. 
tive. 
8. Better confidence in own abilities and in 
different abilities of/members of group. 
9. More patient. 
10. More courteous. 


APPRECIATION : i 
1. Of work of others and of oneself. 
. Beginning interest in nature. 
. Beginning interest in simple poetry. 
. Music. 
. Story. 
. Pleasure in dramatization. 
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IDEALS: 
1. Of cleanliness improved. 
2. Telling on oneself (not always realized) 
rather than tale-bearing. 
3. Patriotism—learning to be good Ameri- 
cans through the formation of good habits. 
4. Attractive home—in simple way. 


DESIRABLE CHANGES FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


It would seem unfair to give this type of 
child the opportunity of ‘‘free’’ work at 
the expense of the bright or normal child. 
But it certainly is astonishing to see the 
progress the slow child can make in this 
way. If the grade could be limited to a 
maximum of thirty, it would probably be 
feasible to have a mixed group—that is, 
excepting the actually deficient children. 
Then the group would be more closely 
allied to social groups in real life. Also 
a limited number would make possible some 
excursions which it was impossible to take 
with so large a group. 

Another year it would be desirable to 
experiment with an ‘‘Inventory of Hab- 
its,’’ using that published by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and changing 
it to suit the conditions. The records 


* Starred items were not placed upon chit, though we worked very hard upon them. 
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would be simple to keep, therefore they 
could be kept accurately. Also for the 
parents’ codperation it seems reasonable 
to consider sending out a report with the 
regular one on these habits. By using the 
five-grade marking, it seems practical. 

For the first six weeks it would be de- 
sirable to use reading material derived 
from the project and formulated with some 
help from the children, though controlling 
the vocabulary to some extent, as the basal 
book will have to follow later. 


PRECAUTIONS WITH THE SLOW CHILD 


With slow children the only real dif- 
ference in the work is to proceed more 
slowly, to give them time to get each step 
thoroughly and avoid clogging their minds 
with half-learned information. In other 
words, dilute all the work and administer 
it in small doses. It requires more pa- 
tience and steadiness and naturally more 
drill (but they chose to drill themselves). 
There must be provision for simple enough 
work for even the slowest child to ac- 
complish successfully. If it is impossi- 
ble to make a direct connection with the 
home and immediate community and school- 
room, at least a natural connection can 
be made with the grades in the school 
through the assemblies. 


PROJECT WORK PREFERABLE TO FORMAL 
WORK 


This experience (the only one in free 
work, or project work, more correctly 
speaking) has strengthened my belief in 
project work. It has thoroughly convinced 
me that it can be a wise and workable 
method for every type of child (the first 
term’s work being with average children) 
unless he is really a special class subject 
through a physical or mental defect. How- 
ever, if there must be a choice as to who 
shall have it for a time, it seems hard to 
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slight the bright child for the slow child. 
The slow child, who may undoubtedly be 
made a better citizen and in some respects 
come very near to normal, will still always 
have limitations. 

This method does require more from a 
teacher in the way of preparation, definite 
aims, flexibility in arrangement of work 
to allow for unexpected but worth-while 
deviations that come. She must be in- 
terested in the individual child and see 
him separately as well as in relation to 
the group. One of the most interesting 
phases of the work is that this method of 
teaching brings out so many individual- 
ities. I feel that the extra enthusiasm 
and thought put into the work is amply 
repaid by the growth in the children. A 
teacher can come very close to a child in 
this work, and every child will reveal 
something very precious and worth know- 
ing about. Although I have taught only 
three years, I am convinced that I would 
never be happy teaching in a formal way 
again. When I think of the dual character 
(one for school and one outside) of some 
of the children—in fact most of them— 
in the formal work, I feel positively guilty. 
It is so satisfying to see them live one char- 
acter and watch it change and grow in 
school as well as out of school. I feel that 
this method is the happier way for pupil, 
teacher, and community. 

After this article was written an inter- 
esting incident occurred. <A child was re- 
tested. I had been told he would eventually 
go into the special class and that in defend- 
ing his ability I did not take fully into 
account his age. The examiner brought 
him back and wanted to know what I’d 
been doing to Teddy. He had improved 
so greatly that he will be allowed to go 
on with a slow-moving grade. I think it 
was because he enjoyed living in the free 
grade. 
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CHEATING, BLUFFING, AND WHY 


The writer is greatly interested in a 
problem raised by Mr. Frederick E. 
Hawkins in his article, ‘‘ Cheating, Bluffing, 
or What?’’ in the March issue of Educa- 
tional Method. Mr. Hawkins has admir- 
ably called attention to a crucial problem 
confronting educators. However, he has, 
in my opinion, failed to emphasize some 
of the real reasons which lie back of the 
‘“cheating and bluffing.’’ 

As an instructor of education in a mid- 
western teachers’ college, the writer comes 
in contact, during the course of the year, 
with a large number of freshmen, the 
vast majority of whom are only a few 
months removed from high school. In con- 
nection with a beginning course in meth- 
ods of teaching, it has been my custom to 
spend a portion of the time upon general 
problems of school discipline. As one de- 
vice to foeus their attention on this sub- 
ject, the students are provided a rather 
extensive list of ‘‘conduct problems,’’ with 
instructions to classify them as problems 
of a major or minor nature. Three of the 
items ineluded on the list are: ‘‘cheating 
on examinations,’’ ‘‘using ‘ponies’ in for- 
eign language classes,’’ and ‘‘eopying pre- 
pared assignments.’’ (It should be noted 
that under these three items may be in- 
cluded practically all the cases discussed 
in Mr. Hawkins’ article.) The startling 
thing to this instructor was that when 
making use of his statistical knowledge he 
tabulated the replies, approximately 80 per 
eent of the students indicated that all 
three of these items were of a minor na- 
ture and therefore shouldn’t worry the 
teacher a great deal if they showed up in 
the classroom. And these students are to 


be the future teachers of the state! It 
was enough to cause an emotional upheaval 
in even one of Mr. Hawkins’ foolish pro- 
fessors. 

Eventually, however, the cool scientific 
mind of the educational statistician re- 
turned and further tabulations were in 
order. The question now to be answered 
was, ‘‘Why did these young students con- 
sider these ‘cheating’ items to be unim- 
portant?’’ Two additional questions were 
proposed to them, first, as to whether or 
not in their high school career they had 
made use of any of these questionable prac- 
tices; and, second, if they had, how could 
they justify their actions? Whatever these 
young men and women might have lacked 
in erudition, they made up for in frank- 
ness—and the resultant answers are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and enlightening. 

Over one-half of the 200 students had 
made use of translations in their foreign 
language class and several more were frank 
enough to admit they would have done so 
if they had known that such translations 
existed; 55 per cent admitted having 
handed in another individual’s work as 
their own, and 75 per cent had cheated on 
examinations. Even making allowance for 
the fact that this might be an exceptionally 
poorly trained class ‘‘morally,’’ it would 
appear that such a type of conduct is not 
only rather widespread but smiled upon 
and considered as being one of these things 
which is ‘‘ just done.”’ 

Turning to the ‘‘how can you justify” 
section of the report, the answers can be 
elassified under five headings, as follows: 

1. The necessity of working for marks. 
This item was mentioned by two-thirds of 
the students. Parents’ and teachers’ in- 
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sistence on marks, honor rolls, promotion, 
getting into a more ‘“‘brilliant’’ section, 
fear of failure, were some of the pertinent 
factors mentioned. That ‘‘We just had to 
get the marks and that was one way of 
getting them’’ seemed to be the consensus 
of opinion. 

2. Did not see any value in the subject. 
“Something that was required to gradu- 
ate’’; ‘‘needed it to get into college’’; 
“wasn’t interested and wanted to get it 
out of the way’’; ‘‘never used the material 
outside of class’’ were supplementary 
statements included. The general idea was 
that ‘‘I couldn’t and can’t see any sense 
in the stuff.’’ Sixty per cent mentioned 
this item. 

3. Too many facts. Under this heading 
the most frequent factors mentioned were: 
‘fall he wanted was dates and memorized 
rules’; ‘‘outlines were made and never 
used’’; ‘‘never seemed to come to any de- 
cision.’”? Approximately 50 per cent of the 
students expressed the idea, ‘‘ Why should 
I memorize all of that stuff?’’ 

4. Temptation was too close at hand. 
“Couldn’t help seeing someone  else’s 
paper’’; ‘‘wanted to check my answer’’; 
“teacher didn’t seem to care’’ were promi- 
nent among the reasons advanced by one- 
half of the ‘‘justifiers.”’ 

5. The other fellow did it. This single 
answer was given by 30 of the students. 
Evidently the psychologists can easily ex- 
plain this one. 

I hold no brief for these students—they 
have developed attitudes which are wrong 
and should be changed; but what bothers 
me is that these attitudes were developed 
in our schools. I am in addition tempted 
to say that it is probably the pupils’ fault 
and not the institutions’-—that would be 
the easiest way out. The trouble is I fear 
that too many of us have accepted the 
easiest way out for too long a time. Can it 
be that the marking system is a pernicious 
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affair, almost inevitably resulting in dis- 
honesty? Can it be true that many of 
our subjects possess no demonstrable value 
or else are taught in such a way that none 
appears? And surely it cannot be true 
that, with all the evidence condemning it, 
cold-storage education goes on within our 
classrooms? Would a fearless attempt to 
change these ‘‘points of weakness’’ aid in 
helping youngsters to be honest? Person- 
ally, and after due deliberation, I am in- 
clined to think that if these things are not 
changed the educational system is being 
more dishonest than are the students who 
are a product of that system. 

VAUGHN C. WALLACE, 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 

Kearney, Neb. 


WHO IS TEACHING ENGLISH? 


Who is teaching English? The answer 
is, ‘You are! You, and you, and you!”’ 
The science teacher, the history teacher, the 
teacher of art, the draughtsman, the in- 
structor in domestic science, and the mathe- 
matical wizard—all of you are teaching 
English. How? By the most potent of all 
methods—example. 

‘‘Say, what’s the matter with you guys 
in the English department, anyway? Take 
a slant at those papers. I thought you 
were supposed to teach ’em to write Eng- 
lish.’’ Thus the social science instructor. 

‘For the luva Mike, these papers are 
awful! Cancha even teach ’em to spell?’’ 
History speaks. 

‘‘Can’t you make them open their 
mouths when they talk? They don’t use 
their lips at all.’’ Mild censure from the 
musie department. 

The English teachers mutter between 
clenched teeth (not aloud, of course, be- 
cause they are English teachers and they 
mustn’t), ‘‘If only the rest of you would 
help, instead of eriticizing, maybe we 
would get somewhere.’’ 
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Seriously, it is a tremendous problem, 
and everybody must help. The English 
teachers, where work is departmentalized, 
struggle valiantly. They wear out boxes 
of red pencils and burn up kilowatts in- 
stead of midnight oil. They pray and ex- 
hort, and some have even mildly cursed 
(this, be it understood, only under extreme 
provocation), but the work of an entire 
English hour can be utterly undone dur- 
ing the very next period by a negative 
example presented entirely without malice 
through the agency of a thoughtless co- 
worker. 

We are not, generally speaking, a schol- 
arly nation. We are clever, intelligent— 
even brilliantly so—but not scholarly. 
Even our teachers, who ought to represent 
the very essence of the cultured group, fear 
to speak English with precision and dig- 
nity lest they be considered offensively 
pedantic. The ‘‘wise-crack’’ is the national 
idiom, but the teacher should assuredly 
have other resources for expression. There 
is really no good reason why the speech of 
a workman should not be as cultivated as 
that of a university graduate if the public 
schools did their work properly. It must 
be remembered, however, that example is 
the most compelling medium and that every 
person engaged in instruction in any de- 
partment has a part in it. 

Responsibility begins in the kinder- 
garten, where it is just as important and 
binding as on the college level. In telling 
stories, particularly, the primary teacher 
must guard against colloquialisms and 
slang. The story-telling period and the 
reading hour in every grade should be used 
definitely and consciously as an oppor- 
tunity for setting up models. 

The high school teacher is inclined to 
excuse his carelessness by saying that the 
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students will not understand him unless 
he talks their language. Honesty will 
probably compel the admission that this 
attitude is, in part at least, a rationaliza. 
tion of an unwillingness or actual inability 
to speak correctly. Surely the teacher 
ought to raise the child to his level rather 
than himself making the descent to 
Avernus. 
Consider for a moment: 


Are all your pupils “kids” to you? 

Is “O.K.” your only-means of affirmation? 

Do you say, “logks lie it would” instead of 
“as if?” f j 

Do you say, “Oh, yeali! | more than twenty times 
a day? \ / 

Do you “feel badly” instead of “bad ?” 

Do you make one word do the work of ten? 

Do you indulge in obsolete slang? 

Do you say “accidently? instead of accident- 
ally ?” ; 

How do you pronounce err? 

Do you couch all narration in the historical pres- 
ent and model your style upon that of the 
late lamented Ring Lardner? 


Every teacher is, ipso facto, a teacher of 
English. He must be an example and a 
critic of written and oral English if the 
language is to be preserved at all. Slov- 
enly speech must not be permitted in any 
class, and written work must be rigidly 
checked in all departments. The beauty 
and dignity of English prose are too glori- 
ous a heritage to be lightly discarded for 
the cheap and ephemeral. The teacher of 
English can not carry the burden alone, 
even willingly. Only the generous and the 
practical codperation of every unit in the 
system can save the English language in 
the schools of America. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A CIVIC CURRICULUM 


Commissioner Butterfield’s proposed 
“eiviec curriculum’”! for secondary schools 
is attracting considerable attention and 
deservedly so. That the traditional high 
school program of studies will be retained 
in the face of far-reaching social and in- 
dustrial changes is highly improbable. 
His proposed program provides a basis 
for study and discussion and will undoubt- 
edly serve to crystallize sentiment. 

The method of approach is ingenious. 
Twenty-five per cent of secondary school 
pupils are destined for the professions. 
For them the fixed college-entrance course 
is assumed as inevitable. It is, however, 
treated in such an ironical vein as to leave 
no doubt of the author’s disapproval of 
it. This style of attack is devastating. 
Once the country has begun to laugh at 
the regimen of formal subjects pursued 
for mental training, its end is in sight. 
The assumption that there is in America 
a class predestined for the higher walks 
of life is, of course, utterly untenable. 

Of the vocational course for the twenty- 
five per cent who will enter the trades, 
the Commissioner has but little to say. In 
view of the rapid changes in our indus- 
trial system which appear certain, this 
attitude is readily understandable. Here 
again predetermination is out of the ques- 
tion. 

For the marginal fifty per cent who 
will become merely job-holders, a five-fold 
program is mapped out. This includes 
reading, to learn ‘‘how the world goes 
on,’’ social science, to learn about ‘‘our 
neighbors,’’ the science of the home, the 
satisfying ideals of art, and recreation or 

1 Butterfield, E. W., ‘‘The New Fifty Per 


the joy of living. It will be seen at once 
that this program includes aims similar to 
those frequently set up for elementary 
education and for education as a whole. 
It is notable for its failure to provide ex- 
plicitly for training in the use of the ver- 
nacular, which is probably to be expected 
from the program as a whole rather than 
from systematic lessons specially devised. 
Examination of the details of this pro- 
posal increases one’s admiration for it. 
Academic tradition is thrust aside and the 
work of the school is conceived afresh in 
terms of the actual life of the ordinary 
citizen. In place of the time-honored 
hierarchy of formal subjects we find such 
activities, aside from their bread-winning 
occupations, as people actually engage in. 
It brings us back once more to the original 
conception of the high school as the peo- 
ple’s college. That such a conception will 
soon control, not merely in the reorganiz- 
ing of the programs for some secondary 
schools but for all, seems inevitable. The 
burden of proof is on those who continue 
to support ‘‘preparatory’’ institutions and 
vocational schools for young people who 
are not needed in the vocations. What the 
country needs is mature citizens who know 
how to live. A civie curriculum would be 
an effective means of producing them. 


THE ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP BREAKFAST 

Tuesday morning, February 27, in the 
Tavern Room of the Hotel Statler at 
Cleveland there gathered the group repre- 
senting all of those endeavoring to increase 
the membership in the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

Miss Mildred English reported for the 
Southeastern states, Mr. William T. Mel- 


ent,’’ Junior-Senior Clearing House, January, 1934. 
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chior for the Middle Atlantie states, and 
Miss Ethel Mabie represented Miss Wilma 
Garnett, director for the North Central 
section. Reports were also presented from 
Miss Elma Neal, director for the South- 
west, from Miss Helen Piper, director 
for the New England states, and from 
Miss Helen Laurie, director for the North- 
western states. 

The officers of the Department were 
represented by Miss Mildred English and 
Dr. James F. Hosic. The following state 
directors were present: Ohio, Miss Alice 
Hines; North Carolina, Miss Nancy 
Devers; Minnesota and Minneapolis, Miss 
Mary Bryne; Michigan, Miss Maude 
Price; Illinois, Mr. Marion Jordan; Ken- 
tucky, Miss Mary Browning; and Wiscon- 
sin, Miss Ethel Mabie. Miss Mabel Bacon 
of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and Miss 
Jessie Walton, Kalamazoo, Michigan, were 
guests. The national chairman of the 
Membership Committee guided the diseus- 
sion and summarized plans and contribu- 
tions for carrying forward an intensive 
effort to at least double the number of 
memberships as soon as possible. This 
should be an easy matter to accomplish in 
the light of the very definite supervisory 
service which is to be rendered by the 
magazine during the coming year. 

It is sincerely hoped that all regional 
directors and the largest possible number 
of state directors will plan to attend the 
membership breakfast in 1935. It is one 
of the most profitable and enjoyable occa- 
sions during the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 

Mayse.u G. Busan, 
Chairman. 


MEETING OF CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 
The Society for Curriculum Study met 
in Cleveland on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, February 24-26. The program 
consisted of four half-day sessions : 
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1. ‘‘The Mechanistic and Organismie 
Psychologies in the Selection and the Or. 
ganization of Curriculum Materials.’’ Mr, 
Orville G. Brim served as chairman and 
Mr. J. Stanley Gray, Mr. Goodwin Wat- 
son, and Mr. H. L. Caswell each read a 
paper. 

2. The second session was given over to 
a report of the committee of the American 
Historical Association on the teaching of 
social sciences in schools. Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou served as chairman. 
Papers were read by Mr. Ernest Horn and 
Mr. Jesse H. Newlon. 

3. The third session was under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Herbert B. Bruner. 
The group considered several proposals 
for codperative curriculum construction by 
cities and states of this country. 

4. The last session consisted of a round- 
table discussion by directors and con- 
sultants of state-wide curriculum revision 
programs in which experience was ex- 
changed concerning some of the more 
persistent problems. 

These meetings were unusually well at- 
tended. One important result of the meet- 
ings is the launching of several important 
cooperative curriculum ventures by the 
Society. Those who may be interested in 
participating in codperative curriculum 
construction should communicate with Mr. 
Henry Harap of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Pau R. Hanna 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE WORK OF THE 
JOINT COMMISSION ON THE EMER- 
GENCY IN EDUCATION 

At the Cleveland convention the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence approved the 
work of the Norton Commission and 
adopted the following recommendations: 


a. That this Commissiow , e continued for 
the purpose of completing whatever pro- 
jects it may now have un@er way and for 
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meeting such additional emergency de- 
mands as may later arise. 

b. That the scope of the work of this Com- 
mission be broadened to include an ap- 

educhtional program 
and to include longterm p nning for such 
changes in progr y be required to 
enable our schookk to/meet as effectively 
as possible the challenge presented to them 
by the changing social,} industrial and 
economic order. 

e. That such additions to the personnel of 
the Commission be made as may be deemed 
necessary to enable it to meet this larger 
responsibility as judiciously and intelli- 
gently as possible and that the name of 
the Commission be so changed as to de- 
scribe more adequately the enlarged scope 
of its work. 





PROSPECTUS OF EIGHTH YEARBOOK— 
MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Recognizing the important part which 
materials play in any program of educa- 
tion, and the handicaps resulting from in- 
adequate or unbalanced provision, the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education 
Association has selected ‘‘ Materials of In- 
struction’’ as the theme of its 1935 year- 
book. The yearbook is designed to serve 
the Department and all others concerned 
with the promotion of modern programs 
of education. 

It is planned to include analysis of the 
services materials play in a modern educa- 
tional program; criteria, either compiled 
from prior studies or developed specifically 
for this yearbook; reports of practice, both 
trends and selected superior cases; critical 
review of current recommendations; 
digests of prior studies, in cases where 
need for availability justifies; annotated 
short lists of materials for various pur- 
poses, authenticated and supported; and 
bibliographies. 

The scope contemplated includes ma- 
terials for the various aspects of the cur- 
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riculum, both elementary and secondary, 
and also for child study and child account- 
ing. Especial consideration will be given 
to the place and service of books in mod- 
ern education. There will be treatment 
also of materials of education afforded by 
the local environment. Both the library 
and the museum will be specifically dis- 
cussed. 

In addition to general provisions for all 
aspects of instruction, there will be con- 
sideration of adaptations to meet in- 
dividual and local needs, such as 
differences of schools, children, teachers, 
and communities; type situations, as large 
and small classes, city and country schools; 
and different plans of school organization 
or methods of instruction. Desirable 
modifications of school buildings and 
grounds will be treated as material con- 
ditions of desired adaptations, and the 
discussion of standard texts will be con- 
cerned with their service and selection for 
purposes of child study and individualiza- 
tion. 

A further section of the yearbook is 
planned to deal with the administration 
and management of materials, including 
the part of administrator, supervisor, 
teacher, and child therein, with especial 
consideration of the relation of the super- 
visor to the whole situation. 

The committee in charge of the yearbook 
is as follows: 
Professor Fannie W. D 

ers College, Columby4 Uni 

N. Y. j 
Miss Mildred English, Assi 

of Schools, Ralei 
Miss Helen H. Heyl, Stat 

Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
Professor Ernest Horn, 

Towa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Mrs. Margaret M. Smi 

School, Denver, Colo. 
Professor Maycie Southall, Peabody College for 

Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Professor Florence Strate 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Dean Willis L. Uhl, School af Education, Uni- 

versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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CONCERNING THE PREP TION OF THE 
EIGHTH YEARBOOK, MATERIALS OF 
INSTRUCTION 

To the Members of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction: 

The following is a list of items or ques- 
tions on which we are seeking contribu- 
tions, especially from the members of the 
Department, but also from others who 
have investigated or practically experi- 
mented with any of the indicated aspects 
of materials. Have you made any such 
studies or worked out any of the indicated 
problems in your school system? If so, 
will you write at your earliest convenience 
to the chairman of the committee, stating 
briefly (a) the item or items to which you 
have a possible contribution; (b) the na- 
ture of each such contribution, whether a 
list, a set of principles or criteria, a pro- 
cedure and plan of action, a bibliography, 
ete.; (¢c) its present status, whether al- 
ready published and where, organized but 
not published, or yet to be organized and 
the approximate time you would need to 
put it in form to report. 

If you know of any person besides your- 
self who might make a contribution along 
any of these lines, will you send similar 
facts with his name and address. 

You may have mimeographed or printed 
circulars or pamphlets dealing with your 
practice or plans with respect to some of 
the listed items. If so, will you send one 
complete set to the chairman. 

It is necessary that we hear from mem- 
bers of the Department as soon as possible, 
to assure consideration of their possible 
contributions in the plans of the commit- 
tee. Please sit down now and write us 
about what you have that bears upon our 
subject. 


4. Have you made any stud 
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1. Have you made any study of local environ. 
ment as a source of educative experience 
or materials? Can you contribute informa. 
tion on (a) how such a study is conducted? 
(b) findings of the study? (c) usefulness 
and uses of findings? 


2. What types of materials have you found 


necessary or serviceable in realizing upon 
the possibilities of the local environment? 


3. Have you made any study of types of 


materials required specifically at different 
levels of advancement or ability, e.g., for 
primary children, intermediate, junior high, 
senior high, slow or retarded pupils, high 
1.Q.’s, ete.? 

types of ma- 
terials needful for defiyite edquéational pur- 
poses, e.g., improvifg heglth practices, 
developing a sense /of responsibility, ex- 
tending pupils’ interests, ugderstanding the 
social and economié situation, promoting 
use of the library, ‘improving choice of 
radio or motion picture prpgrams, better 
choice of food or clothing, More economic 
mastery of needed tools of {learning, etc? 


5. Have you made any special | provision for 


self-direction of pupils which has involved 
the use or organization of materials of any 
type? Could you state the nature and serv- 
ice of the materials found useful for this 
purpose? 


6. Have you found it necessary to make any 


considerable change in material provision 
in order to effect learning that is func- 
tioning rather than merely verbal? Can 
you indicate the nature and extent of such 
necessary changes, and show cause or rea- 
son therefor? 


7. Have you developed or used criteria for 


the selection of material, and have you 
found certain criteria that proved particu- 
larly practicable and serviceable for teachers 
to employ? 


8. Have you made any study of sources from 


which materials of any kind or kinds may 
be obtained which has resulted in informa- 
tion as to either (a) sources not generally 
known or realized, or (b) sources from 
which you could secure materials at less 
trouble or expense than formerly? 


10. 


11. 
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1. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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. Have you found certain materials particu- 


larly serviceable in enabling you to make 
desired adaptations and adjustment to in- 
dividual needs? 

What materials have you found especially 
useful in child study and child accounting? 
(a) Have you formulated or found any 
helpful principles for budgeting expendi- 
tures for materials? (b) Have you fol- 
lowed any plan of budgeting which has 
enabled you to maintain a desirable level 
of material provision? 


. Have you formulated any statement for 


the guidance of yourself and those who 
work with you, with respect to the func- 
tions or services of materials? 


If your community affords the facilities , 


of a museum, in what respects has it (a) 
furnished materials of instruction for your 
use; (b) led to the development of other 
materials in your school or classroom ;/ (c) 
required additional material provision on 


the part of the school in order to 7 


the services of the museum? (d) Have @ 
administrative adjustments been essential 
and, if so, how have they been made and 
are they entirely satisfactory? 

If your community affords the facilities 
of a library, in what respects has it (a) 
furnished materials of instruction for your 
use; (b) led to the development of other 
materials in your school or classroom; (c) 
required additional material provision on 
the part of the school in order to utilize 
the services of the library? (d) Have any 
administrative adjustments been essential 
and, if so, how have they been made and 
are they entirely satisfactory? 

Have your schools or school developed 
museums or organized collections which 
now afford materials of instruction? (a) 
How have these been assembled and organ- 
ized for us? (b) What types of use are 
made of them? 

Have you supplemented books in your sys- 
tem with other types of material for cer- 
tain purposes which seem better served 
thereby? If so, what are these purposes, 
and what the new materials? Have you 
made any studies of the respective contri- 
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butions of the several types of material 
referred to? 

17. Have you been able to extend the service 
of books to other purposes than those for 
which they are commonly employed? 

18. Are there services some kind of books 
might render, but not the books you now 
have? (a) If so, what changes are desir- 
able? (b) If you have already made 
such changes, what deficiencies of the earlier 
provision have you removed, and how? 

19. Have you made any lists of books espe- 
cially serviceable for any of the following: 

(a) The development of certain curri- 
culum units 


_-~ b) Desired content in form easy to 


| read 
(G) Inexpensive books which meet other 
i eriteria of desirability 
/ @) Books to develop reading tastes and 
/ habits in (1) boys, (2) girls, (3) 
f both or either 
(e) Books especially serviceable 
over-age pupils. 


for 


20. Have you prepared any bibliographies on 
topics not treated in available texts? If 
so} for what topics? 

ve you organized any bibliographies 

th reference to special aspects of com- 
unity life or local environment for which 
no texts are available? What aspects? 

22. Have you or your school compiled locally 
any original books, bulletins, or other ma- 
terials as an aid in community study? 
How was such material developed? 

23. Have you organized, assembled, or pre- 
pared materials specifically to aid pupils 
to (a) read and use graphs? (b) use time 
tables? (c) avail themselves of maps? (d) 
utilize weather and market reports? (e) any 
other such need? 

24. Have you any definitely planned provision 
for teaching pupils to utilize newspapers 
and current magazines effectively? 

25. What techniques have you developed with 
respect to collection, selection, interpreta- 
tion, and use of bulletins, pamphlets, and 
clippings (a) in general? (b) for specific 
purposes? (c) for different levels of abil- 
ity? 





21. 
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26. Have you found essary and developed 
any adjustments/foy guch types of situa- 
tion as (a) cldss sige, (b) homogeneity 
or heterogeneity of froup, (c) type of 
school organization,/@d) meager material 
provision ? 

27. How do you take care of the amount and 
types of material thé modern program 
utilizes, and how do you provide accessibil- 
ity of materials and at the same time avoid 
waste ? 

Fannie W. Dunn, 
Chairman. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The Membership Committee of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, under the national chairman- 
ship of Miss Maybell G. Bush, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has at present eight regional 
directors serving various sections of the 
country as follows: 


New Encuanp: Miss Helen J. Piper, Admin- 
istration Building, Lynn, Mass. 

MipviE AtLantic: Professor William T. Mel- 
chior, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

SourHEast: Miss Mil 
Superintendent off 


ed English, Assistant 


_ Raleigh, N. C. 
egl, First Assistant 





Norruwest \ Miss Helen Laurie, 844 Central 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 

CALIFORNIA: Miss Helen Heffernan, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Cal. 


With a few exceptions, each state also has 
a representative. The chairman and her 
regional directors are attempting to fill the 
gaps as rapidly as possible, in order to be 
ready for a concerted drive for new mem- 
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bers in the fall. The codperation of every 
member of the Department is earnestly de. 
sired in extending our organization to in. 
clude all persons primarily concerned with 
the supervision of instruction. 


THE IOWA CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

The eighth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education will be held in Iowa 
City, June 19-21. The program will in- 
clude general lectures, a symposium, and 
a series of round-table discussions. Among 
the principal speakers are Dr. William E. 
Blatz of Toronto, Dr. Paul H. Douglas of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Edna N. 
White, Director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, and Commissioner George F. Zook 
of the United States Office of Education. 
Detailed information as to the conference 
may be obtained from the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Wasuineton, D. C. 
Tuesday afternoon, July 3, 1934 
Vice-President LEoNARD Power, Assistant 


Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, presiding 


SPEAKERS: 


Professor J. R. McGaueuy, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, ‘‘The 
Elementary School Looks Forward”’ 

Professor Inca OLLA HELSETH, College 
of William and Mary, ‘‘ Evaluating 
the Work of the School of the Future’”’ 


It is hoped that as many members of the 
Department as possible will attend this 
meeting. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE COMMUNITY 

The mental hygiene movement in this 
country began officially with the organiza- 
tion of the Connecticut Society for Mental 
Hygiene in 1908. In 1909, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene extended 
the work on a national scale. Quite prop- 
erly in the beginning emphasis was placed 
chiefly upon the intelligent and humane 
eare of the mentally ill; but in recent years 
the mental hygiene point of view has in- 
volved a constructive concern for the essen- 
tials of personality development on all age 
levels and in all the relationships of life. 
To quote the author of the book under 
review :1 

Mental hygiene is that growing body of knowl- 
edge and techniques which has for its purpose 
the understanding of the evolution of human 
personality; the promotion ofgmental health as 
an expression of tHe highest fdevelopment and 
integration possible, at eachjage level, of the 
physical, emotionfl and mental powers of per- 
sonality; the study, treatmefht and prevention 
of emotional and behayior diforders which pre- 
clude the happy and effective individual or 
social functioning of personplity, as well as of 
the more radically incapacifating nervous and 
mental diseases and defects; the efficient organi- 
zation and operation of edmmunity facilities 
which may be necessary for {the achievement of 
these aims and the progressive modification of 
social institutions and agencies which vitally 
affect the mental health of large groups, so that 
the principles, methods and practices in use may 
more successfully conserve mental health and 
contribute to the growth of personality. 









To further this objective, ‘‘Courses in 
mental hygiene are, therefore, increasingly 
being incorporated into the training ecur- 
ricula for doctors, lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, nurses, social workers, probatign offi- 

1 Mental Hygiene in the Community. 


‘ 
? 


Clara Bassett. 
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cers, prison officials, industrial executives, 
and parents as an indispensable element in 
preparation for their subsequent work.’’ 

Mental Hygiene in the Community con- 
sists of an analysis of each of these func- 
tional activities with a view to their mental 
hygiene implications. Miss Bassett has exe- 
euted her task with unusual thoroughness 
and has thus made available to the lay 
reader in one volume a most useful and 
comprehensive presentation of the scope 
and the character of mental hygiene. 
Chapters on the practice of medicine, nurs- 
ing, social service agencies, delinquency 
and law, parental education, the pre-school 
child, education and teacher training, the 
church and theological training, industry, 
recreation and psychiatric institutions and 
agencies, point out in each ease the respects 
in which training in mental hygiene is es- 
sential. Chapters VI to IX inclusive are 
of particular interest to teachers since they 
constitute indirectly a most helpful survey 
of the concerns of the modern school. In- 
deed, the author identifies the practices of 
mental hygiene and progressive education. 
‘*Both,’’ she insists, ‘‘see the many destruc- 
tive elements in education as practiced in 
the past and both are working for the com- 
ing day when the principles of progressive 
education and of physical and mental hy- 
giene shall dominate everywhere in educa- 
tional practice.’’ 

Each chapter concludes with detailed 
suggestions which the reader might employ 
in an investigation of the mental hygiene 
developments within his own community. 


V. T. THAYER, 
Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York, N. Y. 
Maemillan Co., 1934. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AS AN 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

The first volume in a new series devoted 
to school administration treats of the ele- 
mentary school.? The standing of the gen- 
eral editors and the competence of the 
work itself give promise of important ad- 
ditions to the literature of this field. 

As contrasted with previous works, this 
claims to stress the historical approach and 
the statement of general principles rather 
than techniques. Sixteen principal topics 
are treated. From the fact that ‘‘Cur- 
riculum and Instructional Materials,’’ 
“‘The Program for Health Education,’’ 
‘*Organization of the Program of Instruc- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘The Administration of Serv- 
ice Agencies’’ are included among these, 
it will be seen at once that the subject is 
broadly conceived. 

The text is well documented. The 
writer has digested a large body of scien- 
tifie material and succeeds very well in 
showing present trends. Controversial 
issues are handled judicially, the writer 
maintaining an eclectic rather than a par- 
tisan attitude. His object appears to be 
to present the data for examination by 
the student rather than to make up his 
mind for him by authoritative dictum. 
Thus the book is well suited to scientific 
study of school problems. The amount of 
information presented is_ gratifyingly 
large. 

One of the most valuable chapters is 
that on ‘‘Public Relations.’’ This issue 
has been generally regarded as pertaining 
chiefly to the work of the superintendent 
of the system of schools as a whole. Pro- 
fessor Otto shows how important it is also 
in the local community. He recognizes 
the need of support for the superintendent 
in his policies but he maintains, and 
rightly, that each school is to a degree a 


2 Elementary School Organization ar ? 
®The School and the Community. By 


\ 
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ministration. By Henry J. Otto. With an Introduction by 
the Editors, Fred C. Ayer and Fred Engethandt. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
Leland Dudley. Harvard University Press, 1933. 





unique and autonomous social unit which 
must work out its program in relation ty 
its own community. Maller’s valuable 
study of the effectiveness of the school as 
determined by the social composition of its 
constituency seems, however, to have been 
overlooked. 

This book provides an alternative choice 
of a text for advanced classes in schools of 
education in which the pioneer work of 
Cubberley and the more recent volume by 
Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken have been 
used. The bibliographies which follow 
the several chapters are well selected, refer 
only to recent and important works, and 
avoid for the most part magazine articles 
and other references not likely to be easily 
accessible. Special students will be able 
to find this material for themselves. In 
view of the increased responsibilities im- 
posed upon principals by the cutting down 
of staff officers as well as by the growing 
importance of the office of principal itself, 
this volume is timely. It should be widely 
read by principals in service and will lend 
itself to use in round-table discussions of 
principals and in professional meetings 
conducted by general administrative of- 
ficers and others. J. F. H. 


LOCAL SCHOOL CONTROL IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. Dudley’s study* of local problems 
of school control and support, dealing as 
it does with a single state, has the merit 
of going thoroughly into its problem. 
His data were collected largely by means 
of a questionnaire addressed to school 
superintendents, but the facts so gathered 
he has analyzed and interpreted in the 
light of extensive knowledge of the history 
and present conditions of education in 
Massachusetts. 
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His interest centered in the ‘‘superin- 
tendency union,’’ a group of towns unit- 
ing under state law to employ a single 
head administrative and supervisory of- 
feer. He shows how this procedure came 
about, how it is carried out, and what 
remains to be done to make it more effec- 
tive for purposes of public education. 
Not all of the smaller towns of the state 
have thus united and hence the unit of 
organization is in many cases too small. 

Students of school administration will 
fnd this study informing and valuable. 

J. F. H. 


THE INTERSCHOLASTIC COOPERATIVE 
GROUP PLAN IN ACTION 

For some years the codperative group 
plan has been used in elementary schools 
to inerease the effectiveness of school or- 
ganization. Webb* and the committee of 
which he has been chairman present an 
extended report of an interscholastie co- 
operative group project on the secondary 
school level. Scores of high school and 
college teachers participated for more than 
fifteen years in planning and carrying out 
the organization here described. 

Early in this period, the group at- 
tempted to develop quantitative standards 
for use in the reorganization of curricula. 
Attention was soon drawn also to the need 
for qualitative standards. From 1926 to 
1932, the work upon both quantitative and 
qualitative standards was closely codrdi- 
nated. Simultaneous emphasis upon both 
these types of standards led at once to 
a consideration of what curricula should 
include, rather than how much of any sub- 
ject or subjects should be included. 

Criteria for judging the quality of cur- 
ricular materials were set up in terms of 
aims. The aims agreed upon and followed 
are: (1) ‘‘to secure and maintain a con- 


‘High School Curriculum Reorganization. 


C. 0. Davis, J. E. Foster, G. W. Willett, anit 
leges and Secondary Schools, Ann Arbor, Migtgnn, 1933. 
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dition of personal good health and physi- 
eal fitness’’; (2) ‘‘to use leisure time in 
right ways’’; (3) ‘‘to sustain successfully 
certain definite social relationships—civic, 
domestic, community, and the like’’; and 
(4) ‘‘to engage successfully in explora- 
tory-vocational and vocational activities.’’ 
For each of these ultimate aims, four im- 
mediate aims were also agreed upon: (1) 
‘‘aequiring fruitful knowledge’’; (2) ‘‘de- 
veloping interests, motives, ideals, attitudes, 
and appreciations’”’; (3) ‘‘developing men- 
tal techniques in memory, imagination, 
judgment, and reasoning’’; and (4) ‘‘ac- 
quiring right habits of conduct and useful 
skills.’’ 

The pattern of aims adopted, though not 
as impractical as many patterns, was too 
formidable for most teachers to use un- 
aided. Much of the work of the commit- 
tee since 1926 was devoted, therefore, to 
setting up detailed, illustrative materials 
for each aim in different subjects. Such 
examples are here included for fourteen 
subjects and for extracurricular activities. 
This feature, perhaps more than any other, 
gives to the work a definite, practical char- 
acter which should appeal to classroom 
teachers as well as to curriculum commit- 
tees and experts. This practicable ma- 
terial requires, however, that the teachers 
and administrators who use it sincerely 
desire to reorganize their work in the di- 
rection indicated by the aims. 

On this point, Dean John E. Stout’s 
comment in the concluding chapter de- 
serves to be quoted: 


Reorganization and ision of curricula de- 
pends chiefly on th€ pfople who administer 
them, and this is y faci’ that cannot be ignored 
by any person or of persons seeking to 
secure modifications of] practice in particular 
schools. Mind-sets arg given teachers by the 
kind and quality of their own education and 


W. Webb (chairman), Ji A. Clement, T. M. Deam, 
H. Willing. North Central Association of Col- 
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this is particularly true of the influence of 
their specialization. e \teacher who has 
specialized in a subjeét carries over into his 
teaching not only the/specjglist’s interests, but 
a corresponding concept/df both the means 
and ends of education itself. When this con- 
cept is supported by an edudational philosophy 
in conflict with the functiogal point of view 
held by those who propose r@vision, the teacher 
presents the first and most} difficult obstacle 
encountered. 








‘ 


This volume is one of the most valuable 
handbooks for curriculum practitioners 
and specialists. The recommendations 
contained in it have been tested and found 
good. It can be used either by codperative 
groups or by individual teachers. 

Wiis L. Unt. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


There is a tradition that teachers should 
study psychology. Application in actual 
practice of the facts and principles of the 
subject, however, has been far from com- 
mensurate with the time spent in pursuing 
it. By and large, it has been and it re- 
mains largely an academic subject. The 
newer treatises are clearly intended to 
overcome this difficulty. That by Profes- 
sor Pressey® does so to a remarkable de- 
gree. This writer has blazed a new trail. 

His book is clearly and simply organ- 
ized. Part One treats of child development 
during the school years, and Part Two, of 
how learning takes place. This arrange- 
ment has much to commend it. The stu- 
dent is interested, not in the psychology 
of animals or of adults, but of children. 
Why not start with them? It makes pos- 
sible, moreover, emphasis from the begin- 
ning on the growth of the individual—phys- 
ical and emotional as well as intellectual. 
In its handling of individual differences 

5 Psychology and the New Educatio } ,By S. L. 


* Psychology for Teachers (Revised edition). 
Skinner, and Paul V. West. 


Pi 
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this book seems to the reviewer far anj 
away the best that has been done. 

A prominent feature of the text is the 
use of case studies. Some of these relate 
to college students, but many are pictures 
of childhood. The whole discussion is ¢op. 
erete and very near to actual life and 
experience. The reader is blissfully uncon. 
scious of that large body of formal investi- 
gations in psychological laboratories with 
which many predecessors in this field have 
weighed down their pages. The chapters 
are nevertheless well documented with ref. 
erences to sources covering a wide range. 
But references to other handbooks are few 
and far between. This also appears highly 
desirable. Why should a college student 
read several texts in the same subject? 

It would be possible, of course, to men- 
tion things Professor Pressey might have 
done that he did not do. Six hundred pages, 
however, are quite enough. These have 
been well and wisely used. Psychology 
and the New Education will attain great 
popularity—and deserve it. The book 
might well have been called ‘‘ New Psychol- 
ogy for the New Education.”’ 

Psychology for Teachers, by Professors 
Benson, Lough, Skinner, and West,® has 
been revised. The new edition is described 
as continuing to seek an integration of va- 
rious points of view rather than to empha- 
size any one point of view. The addition 
of about a hundred pages of text has made 
possible the addition of new chapters, 
though through consolidation of chapters 
the actual number in the new edition is 
smaller than in the old. Only four of the 
original chapter headings have been re- 
tained without change. 

The new edition is undoubtedly an im- 
provement over the old. The authors have 
used the book in their own classes and have 


Pressey. Harper and Brothers, 1933. 


re By Charles E. Benson, James E. Lough, Charles E. 
Ginn and Company, 1933. 
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profited by the experience. One of the 
most prominent changes is in the treatment 
of individual adjustment. Part Four in the 
new arrangement is devoted to ‘‘Personal- 
ity and Adjustment.’’ As a whole the book 
is less a product of first-hand study and in- 
vestigation and more a reflection of well- 
known authorities than is the case with 
Pressey. It will appeal to a different audi- 
ence. But it marks progress in the same 
direction. 

Professor Arlitt is known to many stu- 
dents by her Psychology of Infancy and 
Early Childhood. She now deals with the 
psychology of adolescence.* Like most re- 
cent writers in this field, she stresses the 
biological basis of human behavior and 
gives to emotions a much larger place than 
was formerly accorded them. The balance, 
which was considerably upset by Thorn- 
dike’s emphasis on habit because of the 
scientific data available, is now rapidly be- 
coming restored. 

A considerable amount of material has 
been collected since Professor Holling- 
worth wrote on this subject, and advantage 
has been taken of this. The example of 
Brooks in ranging over general as well as 
special psychology has not been followed. 

This handbook is very readable. It 
opens with an historical and comparative 
view of adolescents in society, with refer- 
ences to such recent books as Mead’s Com- 
ing of Age in Samoa. Then follow chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Physical Changes in Adolescence,’’ 
“TInstinetive Tendencies,’’ ‘‘Emotional 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Escape and Defense Mechanisms,’’ 
and ‘‘Emotional Maturing.’’ Only with 
Chapter VIII, half way through the book, 
do we come to ‘‘Learning at Adolescence.’’ 
In general this corresponds to Pressey’s 
organization and shows once more how the 
pendulum is swinging away from the psy- 
chology of habit, knowledge, and _ skill. 
With Chapter XI we come back to ‘‘Per- 

; 
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sonality,’’ and the closing chapters present 
**Moral and Religious Development’’ and 
‘*Hygiene.’’ 

From this it will be seen that the stu- 
dent who has had the conventional course 
in educational psychology will not be of- 
fended by overmuch repetition in this 
treatment of adolescence. The references 
for further reading will lead him also out 
of the beaten track. This text ought to 
prove very satisfactory as collateral read- 
ing in the more comprehensive courses in 
educational psychology, particularly as a 
special assignment, and it should serve as 
a text where an alternative to Holling- 
worth or other older volume in this field 
is sought for a course dealing particu- 
larly with adolescence. For this purpose 
the instructor will, of course, provide more 
extensive lists of references and will pre- 
pare his own questions as guides to study. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS 


Education for March is a special num- 
ber on Mental Hygiene, edited by Profes- 
sor Linwood Chase, of Boston University. 
Eight writers address themselves to vari- 
ous general and special problems in this 
area. These are partly problems of the 
school itself and partly problems rather 
of the educational clinics, rapidly coming 
to be regarded as necessary special services 
for all schools. Messrs. Washburne and 
Averill write of the teacher, his training 
and his mistakes. Mr. Beatty deals with 
sex instruction; Miss Richards, with dis- 
eipline; and Mr. Furfey, with children’s 
friendships. Miss Bronner presents ado- 
lescence as it is seen in the guidance clinic, 
and Dr. Wile, schooling in relation to emo- 
tional development. Mr. Fay rounds out 
the symposium with an article on ‘‘ Normal 


7 Adolescent Psychology. By Ada H. Arlitt. ee Book Company, 1933. 
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Pupils and Neurotic Teachers.’’ Limita- 
tions of space forbid the abstracting of 
any of these excellent contributions. The 
whole number constitutes a valuable body 
of information on a new and major in- 
terest of both schools and parents. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE SCHOOL AND SOCIAL 


CHANGE 


School and Home for March is also, in 
accordance with its long-standing prac- 
tice, a special number. Seven distin- 
guished educators set forth their views 
on the at present much-discussed subject 
of ‘‘The School and the Social Order.’’ 
The issues they face are those presented 
in the Counts report to the Progressive 
Edueation Association and also in Kil- 
patrick’s Education and the Social Crisis. 
The opinions expressed range from posi- 
tive support of the contentions of the 
Counts report by Mr. Redifer to trenchant 
criticism by Professor Kandel. Perhaps 
the question of indoctrination and the 
question of leadership by teachers in the 
development of a new social order may 
be singled out as the most controversial 
of the issues considered. These and other 
related matters are handled in stimulating 
fashion by Messrs. Horne, Childs, Linde- 
man, Bell, and Thayer, in addition to the 
two men named above. The importance of 
the subject, to say nothing of the reputa- 
tion of the authors, will give this issue of 
the magazine wide appeal. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEW AMERICA 


In his address as president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Superin- 
terident Stetson spoke on the question, 
‘‘What specific plans should be adopted 
for an educational program designed to 
prepare youth for life in the New Amer- 
ica?’’ As reported in The Nation’s 
Schools for March, this speech emphasized 
the fact that the New Deal is not some- 
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thing that has come upon us suddenly, 
social changes have been occurring steadily 
for along time. Educators must take note 
of them and instead of being on the defen. 
sive should enlarge and improve the pro. 
gram of the schools in order to prepare 
young people to cope with them. Proni. 
nent among the needs are training for the 
proper use of leisure and character educa. 
tion. These must be planned for as im. 
portant by-products of the work of the 
school as a whole rather than as subjects 
in themselves. A balance must be struck 
between social codperation, on the one 
hand, and development of individual 
tastes and capacities on the other. 


ON FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Dean Russell’s address on ‘‘ Federal Aid 
for Education—Boon or Bane’’ was one 
of the high spots of the Cleveland conven- 
tion. It may be read in its printed form 
in School and Society for March 10. As 
the title indicates, the speaker recognized 
the dangers lurking in any movement to 
secure an appropriation for education by 
the federal government. Quite generally 
with financial support goes control. As 
matters stand, the local community is 
free from pressure to further government 
policies through the schools. They must 
remain so. Hence, money appropriated 
for federal aid to schools must be distrib- 
uted on an objective basis in accordance 
with the principles of ‘‘equality’’ and ‘‘ef- 
ficiency.’’ Unless this principle is fully 
observed, such an appropriation will al- 
most certainly prove a bane and not a 
boon. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


Still another symposium makes up most 
of the contents of Childhood Education 
for April and will continue in May. This 
was organized by Dr. Mary M. Reed and 
relates to the social development of chil- 
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dren through the school, regarded as a 
community institution. W. G. Kimmel, 
managing editor of The Social Studies, 
thinks present educational programs in- 
adequate because they fail to give adequate 
consideration to the child as the focal point 
for the transmission of culture and also 
because they fail to take into account the 
wide differences in socio-economic status 
in homes and communities. Professor 
Childs, of Teachers College, holds that 
educators can not remain neutral in the 
struggle to determine whose interests shall 
be served in the new economic order that 
appears imminent. 

Two of the remaining articles pertain 
to nursery schools. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

Literature Old and New for Children. By Annie 
E. Moore. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. Pp. 446. $1.50. 

The World Around Us. By Samuel R. Powers, 
Elsie F. Neuner, and Herbert B. Bruner. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1934. Pp. 475. Illus. 
$1.20. : 

The Children’s Bookshelf: Proe“prifmer, Let’s 
Play, by B. R. Buckingham ad Marguerite 
Dolch; pp. 46; $0.16. Primer, ; 
by B. R. Buckingham and/ Bertha H.Buck- 
ingham; pp. 200; $0.60. Six bob 
and edited by B. R. Buckingha 
Together, pp. 250; $0.64. Mu 








Elephant’s Friend and Other Storias, pp. 480; 
$0.84. In a Green Valley and Other Stories, 
pp. 512; $0.88. The Masquerade and Other 
Stories, pp. 576; $0.92. Illus. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1934. 

Daily Life Language Series: Introductory Book, 
by R..L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, and 
Frances R. Dearborn; pp. 248; $0.76. Book 
One, by R. L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, 
Frances R. Dearborn, and Mata V. Bear; pp. 
391; $0.80. Book Two, by R. L. Lyman, Roy 
Ivan Johnson, and Mata V. Bear; pp. 485; 
$0.84. Book Three, by R. L. Lyman, Roy 


Ivan Johnson, and A. Laura McGregor; pp. 
533; $0.96. Illus. Boston: Ginn and Co.,, 
1934, 

Strayer-Upton Practical Arithmetics. By 
George D. Strayer and Clifford B. Upton. 
First Book, pp. 500. Second Book, pp. 500. 
New York: American Book Co., 1934. 

Health Stories, Book Two. By Anna B. Towse, 
William S. Gray, and Florence E. Mathews. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1934. 
Pp. 176. Illus. $0.68. 

Facts—The New Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 
Editor-in-Chief and American Editor, Nella 
Braddy; British Editor, Lawrence H. Daw- 
son; European Editor, Richard Friedenthal. 
Introduction by John Erskine. Volumes I-IV. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1934. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: Contributions to Education, 1934: No. 
575, The Training of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary \Teachers igs Sweden, by A. G. Peter- 
oad pp. 110; 1.50. No. 581, Some Code 

Contro ool Building Construction in 

Ameéricgn Pitieg, by John W. Sahlstrom; pp. 

153; $9.56. No. 589, Health Education for 

Teachets, by Mary E. Spencer; pp. 118; 

$1.50. | No. 595, Methods of Education in 

Interngtional Attitudes, by B. M. Cherring- 

ton; pp. 123; $1.50. No. 597, The Internal 

Administration of the Liberal Arts College, 

by James S. Kinder; pp. 160; $1.50. No. 598, 

The Initiation of an Activity Program into a 

Public School, by Fay Adams; pp. 80; $1.50. 

No. 600, A Comparative Study of the Con- 

centration and Regular Plans of Organization 

in the Senior High School, by Hugh H. Stew- 
art; pp. 66; $1.50. No. 601, Analysis of Ac- 
tivities and Potentialities for Achievement of 

the Parent-Teacher Association, by Elmer S. 

Holbeck; pp. 126; $1.50. 

Thirty-third* Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Edited by Guy 
M. Whipple. Part I, The Planning and Con- 
struction of School Buildings, N. L. Engel- 
hardt (Chairman); pp. 337. Part II, The 
Activity Movement, Lois,C. Mossman (Chair- 
man); pp. 320. Bloomington, Ill.: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1934. 












1 Incorrectly listed in our March ipsue as the Twenty-third Yearbook. 
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Mental Hygiene of the School Child. By Perci- 
val M. Symonds. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1934. Pp. 321. $1.50. 

English Instruction in the University High 
School. By Edith E. Shepherd, Harold A. 
Anderson, Russell Thomas, Gladys Campbell, 
and Arthur E. Traxler; with the codperation 
of R. L. Lyman. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 178. $1.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Adventures with Books and Libraries. By E. E. 
Lewis and Goldie D. Lesser. New York: 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. 192. 

A Workbook for Use with The Pathway to 
Reading Primer and A Workbook for Use 
with The Pathway to Reading First Reader. 
By Lou A. Shepherd and Elizabeth H. Berk 
nett. Newark, N. J.: Sil Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1934. Each, $0.20. 

Extension-Reading "Work-Book Unit Plan. By 
Edward W. Dolch and/ Edna|B. Liek./ For 
use with The Elson Basic Readets, on 
Teacher’s Manual, pp. \32. icage’: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1934, 

Workbook in Geography. “Ie accbmpany At- 
wood and Thomas’s Home Life i 
Lands. By Wallace W. Atwood, 
Thomas, and Edna A. Collamore. 
Ginn and Co., 1934. Pp. 96. $0.24. 

Directed Language Practice, Grade VII and 
Grade VIII. By R. L. Lyman and Roy Ivan 
Johnson. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1934. Each, 
$0.24. 

Health Through the Ages. By C. E. A. Wins- 
low and Grace T. Hallock. New York: Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1934. Pp. 64. 
Wall Chart, Light and Shade. Free to junior 
and senior high school classes. 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests. By Gertrude H. 
Hildreth and Nellie L. Griffiths; edited by 
Jacob §. Orleans. For Kindergarten and 
Grade 1, pp. 16. Manual of Directions, pp. 
24. Specimen set, $0.15. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1933. 

Directed Geography Study—Book Three, World 
Interdependence. By Robert M. Brown and 
Mary T. Thorp. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. 124. $0.52. 
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Civics of Today. By Charles H. Seaver 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1934. Pp, 
244. $0.60. 

Motion Pictures in Education in the United 
States. A Report compiled for the Inter. 
national Congress of Educational and Instrue. 
tional Cinematography by Cline M. Koon, 
Washington, D. C.:.U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, 1934. Pp. 60 
(mimeographed ). 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers: 
Volume IV, Education of Negro Teachers, by 
Ambrose Caliver. U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, 

} Nag. 10. Ppe123. $0.10. 


Nati na vey of Secondary Education: U. §. 
\ Departrfent of the Interior, Office of Eduea- 
\ tion, etin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 
‘38, Part-Time Secondary Schools, by Grayson 





efauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood 
Drake; pp. 98; $0.10. No. 4, The Secondary- 
School Population, by Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake; pp. 
\ 58; $0.10. No. 11, Administration and Super- 
vision, by Fred Engelhardt, William H. 
Zeigel, Jr.. and Roy O. Billett; pp. 207; 
$0.15. No. 16, Interpreting the Secondary 
School to the Public, by Belmont Farley; pp. 


113; $0.10. 
Comprehensive Examination in Education, 
Form A, and Manual. By Ralph Van 


Hoesen. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Press, 1933. $0.20. 

Forty-Third Annual Report (for the school 
year 1932-1933). Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Board of Education, 1934. Pp. 129. 

Depariment of Superintendence, Official Report, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24 to March 1, 
1934. Washington, D. C.: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., 1934. Pp. 284. 
$1.00. 

The Operation of High Schools During the De- 
pression. Secondary Education in Virginia, 
No. 19: Charlottesville, Va.: University of 
Virginia Record, Extension Series, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4, March, 1934. Pp. 64. 

Guiding the Adolescent. By D. A. Thom. U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publica- 
tion No. 225. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1933. Pp. 94, $0.10. 
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